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THE MARRIAGE OF ANN. 


By E. A. GILuier. 


HERE were three of them—Mary Jane, Jane Eliza, and Ann. 
The two eldest were always called by both names, and many 
people speculated as to the reason for the repetition of one of them. 
It had been their father’s wish, however. ‘“ One on ’em might easy 
die,” he had said when choosing the name, “and I should like to 
have it in the family. It was my mother’s, and, like all good things, 
it can’t be worse for repeatin’. Besides, we'll change the place, 
which makes a nice difference.” ; 
By the time the third daughter appeared his ideas had come to 
an end, hence the want of a second name. Possibly the very fact of 
being less burdened than her sisters in this respect lent the extra 
faint colour to her cheeks, and the slight sparkle to her eyes—a 
shade and sparkle one would scarcely have noticed unless when 
comparing her with her sisters. Ann, too, ventured a little further 
than they in her dress. All three chose sad shades of brown or 
grey, wearing usually plain round hats with a simple bow, but Ann 
added a bright ribbon at her neck and a bit of lace or other frivolity 
to her hat. The elder sisters treated her with a mingling of admira- 
tion and protective surveillance. She still sat between them in 
church, keeping the place she had been given in childhood, “in 
case she would talk,” which any onlooker would have declared a 
wild improbability. But then, again, it was she who always advised 
their small circle of customers as to what “style” their dresses 
should have, and the “suitablest trimmin’s.” It was she, too, who 
did any purchasing of stuffs, and who put the finishing touches to the 
costumes.” Mary Jane owned frankly that she was “ no good for 
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anythin’ but housekeepin’ and sewin’ linin’s,” which work she fulfilled 
with a fine regard to her duty. 

Since their father’s death they had made sufficient to keep them- 
selves and their two rooms together, and the two eldest, at least, had 
never considered marriage even as a remote possibility. 

‘Tt is so unsafe,” Mary Jane had declared, and only once, when 
trade had been bad, Jane Eliza had cried quietly to herself through 
the night “ because she was that plain a man would never look at 
her.” But when questioned as to the reason of her tears by her 
elder sister, she replied that she must have had too much supper and 
was dreaming badly. Perhaps it was fortunate that Mary Jane never 
thought of inquiring which part of their frugal meal had proved “ too 
much” for her. It was, therefore, a severe shock to both the elder 
sisters when they saw Ann return from Sunday-school one afternoon 
accompanied by a “friend” of the opposite sex. They did not 
venture to mention the subject to Ann, thinking it too delicate as 
yet, and decided to wait awhile and see how affairs turned out. 

“It may just be a mistake, Mary Jane,” said Jane Eliza, “ and 
he’s so pale and solemn, I am sure he can’t be a bad young man.” 
“The mistake,” however, was repeated the following Sunday, and 
they thought it best to inquire who “ he” was. 

Ann’s colour grew one shade brighter as she informed them that 
he had a stationer’s shop (one-windowed), and had taught in the 
Sunday-school for some months. That satisfied them for the time 
being, but when he began to escort their sister home from “ prayer 
meetin’” as well, they were thrown into a state of mingled exaltation 
and apprehension. 

“ If it should turn out a match, Jane Eliza!” said the elder sister 
in awe-struck tones ; and so varied were the feelings of Jane Eliza 
that she could gasp out nothing but—“I wouldn’t have believed it 
possible !” 

It was only after much discussion and some urging from Ann 
that they ventured to ask him in to take “a cup of tea” on the Sunday 
afternoon, and the invitation had required such an expenditure of 
thought and energy that they had none left to aid them in conversa- 
tion round the tea-table. Their visitor could certainly not be called 
a brilliant talker, either, but what he said must apparently have been 
valuable, for they told Ann afterwards that “ he seemed a remarkable 
clever young man.” 

It was not, however, until several months later, when Ann an- 
nounced, with some real colour in her cheeks, “that they were to be 
married in the spring,” that the two elder sisters realised the full im- 
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portance and magnitude of what had befallen their family. Their 
talk then centred wholly round “ the marriage of Ann.” That was the 
limit set to all their plans and arrangements, and their energies were 
all directed towards preparing forit. After some serious discussion, 
they determined to make the wedding-dress themselves, and went 
out in a body to buy the necessary materials. They visited numerous 
shops, examined many stuffs, and finally went home without buying 
anything, “just to talk it over.” They sallied out again the next 
day, however, and, with much fear and trembling, made their choice, 
wondering all the way home if “they had not been too precipitate.” 

It was begun at once, and when finished laid away in a drawer, 
while they set about completing their sister’s outfit and making 
dresses for themselves. Their few treasures, too, were all overhauled 
to see if anything could be produced to add to the glory of Ann’s 
little store. A small silk shawl of their mother’s, which had been 
stored away as too precious for use, was brought out, and Mary Jane 
divested herself of her mother’s watch and chain as “ more suitable 
for a married woman.” 

“Tf William ever gets another for Ann, she can give it back 
to me,” she said wistfully, for it had been her pride. “ We'll give 
her the china dog, and the vases from the mantle too, seeing father 
himself got them at the fair; and it'll make her room a bit more 
homely.” 

A customer, whose bill had long been despaired of, sent the 
money, and Jane Eliza suggested a few things which were needed in 
the house, but Mary Jane shook her head decidedly. 

“We will put it by for the marriage of Ann,” she said. “ We 
will need it all then ; it does not matter much about the house for 
just us two.” 

So it was with many things ; and the drawer with its little store 
of treasures grew full and heavy. 

As the time drew nearer, they were filled with importance over 
Ann’s new home, and went round frequently to the little shop with 
the dingy parlour behind to see that William was not being cheated 
in any of his purchases. Ten days before the wedding they began 
to prepare the cakes for the “ breakfast,” and regarded with pride the 
“curran’ loaves,” which, if weightiness and solidity counted for 
anything, certainly deserved respect. 

“With a pink paper ruffle round, they’ll look beautiful,” said 
Jane Eliza, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Which we'll choose from the shop,” put in Ann proudly; for 
“the shop” was a glory and delight to them all. 

002 
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Imagine the consternation of the household, then, when a few 
days before the wedding they discovered that some mice had 
interfered with the treasured cakes, and nibbled the edges away in 
a manner which completely spoilt the beauty of the whole. 

“We can’t set ¢hem on the table,” said Mary Jane ruefully. “ We'll 
just have to eat them beforehand instead of other things, and maké 
fresh, though I do regret a good waste of curran’s and lemon-peel.” 

The sisters set to work to supply the loss, however, and dutifully 
fed on that which the mice had left. Whether or not the cake had 
proved too weighty and excellent a food for everyday use, I cannot 
say, but certainly on the wedding-day, in spite of their unusually 
festive attire, the faces of the elder sisters looked solemn and 
melancholy, and even the rice-throwing failed to entirely dissipate 
their gloom. 

“That would have made more nor one rice-pudding, Jane 
Eliza,” whispered Mary Jane, looking down regretfully at the church 
steps, which were sprinkled by the contributions of the neighbours, 
notably that of the grocer’s wife, who liked to show that she could 
get what she wished from the shop. 

The sisters cheered up somewhat when the wedding breakfast 
began, however. 

The bride and bridegroom sat in the place of honour at one 
end of the table, the latter resplendent in a red tie and a blue 
buttonhole ; and conversation flowed. On the whole, Mary Jane 
was satisfied with the appearance and disappearance of the viands, 
though she did catch the grocer’s wife’s somewhat audible remark, 
that she “never knew a dressmaker yet what could make cakes 
riz,” and her pale face flushed dully. 

* All the same, Jane Eliza,” she said afterwards, in a half 
satisfied, half regretful tone, “the plates is well emptied.” 

The whole party adjourned to the station to see the couple off, 
decidedly exhilarated by the game of “ Postman’s Knock” which 
had followed the breakfast. 

**T hope you remembered to put on a woolly body,” whispered 
Mary Jane anxiously to the bride ; for as they had not been able to 
afford a new jacket, Ann had thought it a pity to spoil the costume 
by wearing her old one, and had proposed a “woolly body” as a 
substitute. 

Neither of the sisters could refrain from shedding a few tears as 
the train left the station, though, as one neighbour remarked, “ it 
did seem useless to cry, when they was comin’ back on Monday— 


and this was Friday.” 
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The sisters returned alone to their home, and felt “that low” at 
the sight of the empty rooms, that nothing but sheer hard work 
would console them. They had to attend to the shop in the 
absence of the owner, and that certainly supplied a want, but never- 
theless they were glad when Monday came. They had the table 
laid in the little shop-parlour by half-past three in the afternoon, 
although the wanderers were not expected back till five. 

The tea was made early and had time to get bitter, but that was 
such a customary thing that nobody noticed it. Besides, the con- 
versation of the travellers was so interesting that it made the sisters 
almost forget to continue their meal. 

“We stayed at an hotel,” said Ann triumphantly, blowing down 
the teapot spout to make it pour better. ‘ A temperance hotel, as 
became Sunday-school teachers,” put in William a little pompously. 

“ And we had dinner there on Sunday,” continued Ann, waxing 


energetic and eloquent. 
“Tell us what there was,” both sisters asked eagerly, and William 


nodded at his wife. 

“You can tell,” he said magnanimously. ‘ Well—soup first.” 

“ Potato ?—Broth ?” came simultaneously from the two listeners. 

“No, I don’t believe it had seen a vegetable ; rather thin for 
my taste it was, but it had a French name. And the meat!” Ann 
took a deep draught of tea and paused a moment. “ There were 
two kinds,” she went on, “and we didn’t know neither names, so we 
each took a different one to see which they were. Mine was just a 
kind of stew, got up a bit, but William’s was quite a fancy dish, and 
looked beautiful.” 

Neither of the travellers mentioned the fact that they had both 
declared “a good round of boiled beat the fancy things hollow.” 

“ There'd be pudding, I suppose ?” put in Jane Eliza. 

** Of course, two sorts. One was called Queen Charlotte, but, 
would you believe it, it was just bread done up and covered with white 
of egg. The other was plum ‘duff’ with sauce, and the whole was 
served by a waiter !” 

That was certainly the culminating point, and conversation 
languished awhile after it, questions and remarks recurring only at 
intervals. More about the journey would doubtless be heard when 
they had Ann to themselves. The holiday did indeed serve as a 
fruitful topic of conversation for a considerable time after, and the 
two elder sisters usually rediscussed the news when they were by 
themselves, for after the first week things fell back into their old ways. 
There was one less to sew and one less to feed in the sisters’ home, 
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and that one was she who had made the little brightness there had 
been in their lives, which now seemed one long level of com- 
paratives. 

Their wedding-dresses were “laid by” to be kept for grand 
occasions. ‘They’re such good material, I shouldn’t wonder but what 
they'll last our lives out,” Mary Jane had said. The topic of their 
sister’s wedding certainly seemed as if it would “last their lives,” for 
the talk always went back to that point, and they were never tired 
of discussing each step in the courtship and marriage. It was to 
them what the Christian Era is to the historian. 

“ That happened before the marriage of Ann,” Mary Jane would 
say, and Jane Eliza would remind her of something that had happened 
since. ‘‘ When we had our party” was just another way of putting 
the same thing, for the only “ party” which could by any courtesy be 
called such was at “the marriage of Ann.” They were sometimes 
in the little parlour behind the shop, but they were usually alone, for 
William declared that when he had “ his friends” in, there was not 
any room left ; and “ besides, Ann, they would not care for my friends’ 
talk, it is too new for them,” he had said, and Ann acquiesced. She 
ran down when she had time to see how her sisters were getting on, 
and found always a ready welcome. They never told her how hard 
the work seemed to them now in the hot summer weather, in the 
stifling air of their little room ; though they acknowledged to them- 
selves that they had not ideas like Ann, and it took them much 
longer to make things “set well,” and they were fearful of losing any 
of their customers. 

** But as Ann doesn’t share in the profits, and has her own house 
to see to, it doesn’t seem fair to bother her about the gowns,” they 
had decided, and laboured on painstakingly with but few results at 
times. 

But when summer was past and winter began, the two sisters 
began to whisper mysteriously together, and run up to the little shop 
whenever they could invent an excuse. The bottom drawer, too, 
began to be filled industriously again, and sometimes in the evening 
they would take out its contents and turn over each article with 
tender rapture. The wedding-dresses were taken out and examined 
to see if they were still “fashionable,” and the sisters began to 
murmur of the next time they would use them again. But that 
time never came, for a few evenings later Ann came rushing down 
the street, begging them to come and see what was the matter with 
William. “He was ill,” was all they could learn from her excited 
words, and they followed her up to the dingy little shop with 
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anxious hearts. When they saw the pale face on the pillow, they 
felt “ the illness ” was beyond their skill, and Jane Eliza ran hastily 
for the doctor. He made his examination, and shrugged his 
shoulders almost impatiently, murmuring something about people 
with such constitutions marrying. Then it was that the two sisters 
took up their abode in the shop, and, forgetting now how seldom 
they had crossed the threshold in William’s time of prosperity, 
nursed him unremittingly. Yet it availed nothing, and they had 
scarcely time to draw down the blinds and no time to “get into 
mournin’s,” when they were called to their sister’s bedside, and went 
through the fight with death again. Bravely they fought, in spite of 
the doctor’s declaration that it was of no avail, and slowly, breath 
by breath, they dragged her back to life—but the child followed its 
father. They bore her to their own rooms again, almost as slenderly 
provided for as when she had left them. More so indeed, in one 
way, for she was listless and devoid of energy. The faint colour had 
left her cheeks, never to return, and her love for gay ribbons had 
died with her husband and her hopes. The neighbours pitied them 
for having an extra mouth to feed again, but they rejoiced that they 
could minister to her wants, and did not grudge lost sleep and 
added labour. 

They slaved day and night for Ann, giving her every luxury 
they could procure, stinting themselves to supply her more liberally. 
She rarely mentioned “ William,” and the sisters refrained from 
referring to the marriage in her presence, but spoke in lower 
tones of “those days.” Day after day went by and brought no 
change in their dead-level of every-day struggle. It was as Ann her- 
self complained—she had lost William, the shop, and everything 
that might have been, and had fallen back into her old life as if 
she had “never known nothin’ more.” The two sisters tried 
pitifully to comfort her, forgetting in their love that out of the 
eighteen months of the “something more” she had known, they 
had experienced but one day, and had been living on the memory 
of it ever since. 

“Never mind, Ann,” Jane Eliza said awkwardly ; “you will get 
it back one day in—in—heaven.” 

“But the little shop—and—and—the baby—and William. How 
do I know if I'll find them all there? How doI know what heaven’s 
like ?” wailed Ann, and Jane Eliza turned away in silence ; but her 
sister put in her word. 

“Why, heaven—Ann—I think heaven will be like—like those 
days, only it'll be without the ending.” 
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For the first time for many a week Ann’s dull eyes brightened. 

* Are you sure, Mary Jane?” she said eagerly. 

Quite sure,” returned her sister steadily. 

“Then,” said Ann, with a deep sigh, “ I’m contenteder.” 

And surely when they are lifted out of their life of comparatives 
and their tired eyes open in the “land that is very far off” the 
glories of God’s high heaven will not suffer loss because some weary 
workers used their own poor measuring scale, whose inches could 
not reach further than the “ marriage of Ann.” 
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NAPOLEON: THE LAST WORD: 


T may be said without exaggeration that no great personality of 
modern times has been so much written about as Napoleon 
Buonaparte. The Napoleonic bibliography seems, indeed, inex- 
haustible. Not only has every separate phase of his life, every 
campaign and every important adventure and episode afforded a peg 
for innumerable monographs, studies, and treatises, but his meteoric 
career has brought in its train a whole library of polemical 
literature. Such a wealth of material is calculated to dismay and 
embarrass the latter-day historian or biographer. In this scholarly 
and, in parts, brilliant study, which will probably long remain the last 
word in Napoleonic biography, Mr. Rose has wisely determined to 
ignore the purely personal aspect of Napoleon. The wie intime—so 
far as it concerns his numerous amours, his private friendships, his 
tabletalk and social habits—in short what corresponds to the pro- 
verbial “ chatter about Harriet,” is only indirectly suggested when it 
is required to throw light on the motives of Napoleon’s conduct in 
matters of state. Yet in spite of this praiseworthy self-restraint 
Mr. Rose has produced an eminently readable and entertaining 
biography, sound and scholarly, but never heavy or aggressively 
academical. It is, indeed, a notable achievement to write a history 
of the Napoleonic régime which shall at the same time meet the 
requirements of the historical student and yet be found thoroughly 
acceptable to the ordinary patron of Messrs. Mudie. For, though 
the book is a scholarly and serious contribution to Napoleonic 
literature, the lucid yet graphic descriptions and the light touch of 
the author make it in parts almost as entertaining as a novel. In 
certain passages a leaven of dry humour adds much to its readable- 
ness ; as, for instance, when referring to the offer of Fulton to the 
French Government of his “ plunging boat ”—the prototype of the 
submarine boat—Mr. Rose observes that as Fulton had not applied 


1 The Life of Napoleon I., including new materials from the British Official 
Records. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 2 vols. George Bell & Sons. 1902. 
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any motive force to his invention, “the name conveyed an exaggerated 
notion of its functions, which were more suited to a life of ascetic 
contemplation than of destructive activity.” 

One of the most important features of Mr. Rose’s work is the 
thoroughness with which the British archives of the period, hitherto 
unaccountably neglected by English historians, have been examined. 
In the preface the author lays great stress on the unique value of 
these official records. “They are of great interest and value. Our 
diplomatic agents then had the knack of getting at State secrets in 
most foreign capitals, even when we were at war with their Govern- 
ments; and our War Office and Admiralty records have also 
yielded me some interesting ‘finds.’ M. Lévy, in the preface to 
his ‘Napoléon Intime’ (1893), has well remarked that ‘the docu- 
mentary history of the wars of the Empire has not yet been written. 
To write it accurately, it will be more important thoroughly to know 
foreign archives than those of France.’ Those of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia have now for the most part been examined ; and I 
think that I may claim to have searched all the important parts of 
our Foreign Office archives for the years in question, as well as for 
part of the St. Helena period. I have striven to embody the results 
of this search in the present volumes as far as was compatible with 
limits of space and with the narrative form at which, in my judg- 
ment, history ought always to aim.” 

The portion of the book dealing with the early years of the 
French Revolution is of special value as a corrective to Carlyle’s 
History, from which the average reader gets his ideas of the great 
national upheaval. For instance, in the account of the counter- 
revolution of Vendémiaire (1795) the illusory nature of Carlyle’s 
famous epigram is convincingly demonstrated, for the “ whiff of 
grape-shot,” instead of blowing the French Revolution into space, 
rather purged it of its more disorderly elements, and actually 
perpetuated the Revolution. This point is particularly well brought 
out by Mr. Rose. 

The remarkable versatility of Napoleon’s genius is a theme on 
which the author is careful to enlarge : 

“In the personality of Napoleon nothing is more remarkable 
than the combination of gifts which in most natures are mutually 
exclusive ; his instincts were both political and military ; his survey 
of a land took in not only the geographical but even the material 
welfare of the people.” 

To which might be added that Napoleon was a jurist as well as 
a general, an administrator as well as an orator. Even as a phrase- 
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maker and epigrammatist he is not a bad second to Talleyrand. 
What, for instance, could be more graphic or forcible than his defini- 
tion of a council of war as “a device to cover the cowardice or 
irresolution of the commander,” or his ingenious plea for the 
annexation of Holland, because it was merely the “alluvium of three 
French rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt ” ? 

Napoleon’s readiness of resource and diplomatic j/inesse are 
strikingly shown by the dexterous way in which he arranged that 
the Pope, whom he met on his way to the coronation near 
Fontainebleau, ostensibly by accident, should be forced to cede to 
the Emperor-elect the place of honour. When Napoleon’s carriage 
was driven up to the side of the Pope’s travelling carriage, “foot- 
men were holding open both doors, and an officer of the Court 
politely handed Pius VII. to the left door, while the Emperor, 
entering by the right, took the seat of honour, and thus settled once 
for all the vexed question of social precedence.” 

But though unstinted admiration is shown for Napoleon as the 
soldier, statesman, or legislator, the author does not spare his hero 
for the infamous execution of the Duc d’Enghien—a crime which 
even the most devoted of the Emperor’s admirers have scarcely 
ventured to extenuate. In the whole story of the noble victims of 
the Revolution no more tragic note is struck than in the last hours 
of this ill-fated Condé Prince. 

In the State archives at Paris is preserved the letter which the 
Duke wrote to his morganatic wife, Princess Charlotte de Rohan, 
only a day or two before his execution. The pathos of this letter is 
intensified by the fact that the writer scarcely realised the gravity of 
his position. 

“ As far as I can remember, they will find letters from my 
relations and from the king, together with copies of some of mine. 
In all these, as you know, there is nothing that can compromise me, 
any more than my name and mode of thinking would have done 
during the whole course of the Revolution. All the papers will, I 
believe, be sent to Paris, and it is thought, according to what I 
hear, that in a short time I shall be free ; God grant it! They were 
looking for Dumouriez, who was thought to be in my neighbourhood. 
It seems to have been supposed that we had had conferences 
together, and apparently he is implicated in the conspiracy against 
the life of the First Consul. My ignorance of this makes me hope 
that I shall obtain my liberty, but we must not flatter ourselves too 
much. The attachment of my people draws tears from my eyes at 
every moment. They might have escaped; no one forced them to 
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follow me. They came of theirownaccord. . . . I have seen nobody 
this morning except the commandant, who seems to me an honest, 
kind-hearted man, but at the same time strict in the fulfilment of his 
duty. Iam expecting the colonel of gendarmes who arrested me, 
and who is to open my papers before me.” 

Tried on this groundless charge of conspiracy by a hastily 
summoned court-martial, he was sentenced to be shot within twenty- 
four hours. To add to the horrors of his last moments, he found 
his grave already dug at the place of execution, to which he was 
hurried early the next morning. 

This atrocious murder created a sensation of horror not only in 
France but throughout Europe. Even the callous society of the 
Paris salons was scandalised, and the view of Napoleon’s entourage 
is well summed up in the famous mo/, “It was worse than a crime 
—it was a blunder.” 

Among other important results it lost Napoleon the support of 
Chateaubriand, who afterwards became one of the bitterest opponents 
of the Emperor. Indeed his polemical pamphlet, “De Bonaparte 
et des Bourbons,” was declared by Louis XVIII. to be worth an 
army to the Bourbon cause. 

That Mr. Rose possesses one of the most important qualifications 
of an historian—a sense of historic proportion—is seen by the space 
devoted to his Italian campaign, by which Napoleon stands or falls 
as a strategist and tactician, and that allotted to what may be called 
the more popular episodes, such as the Russian campaign, Waterloo, 
and St. Helena. 

To the ordinary reader the Waterloo campaign (Ligny, Quatre- 
Bras, and Waterloo) is perhaps the most fascinating of all those 
waged by Napoleon, but it was a soldier’s rather than a general’s 
battle, and therefore on this account is of less value to students of 
military history than, for instance, those of Dresden and Leipzig. 

The battle of Waterloo is not a difficult one to follow. It con- 
sisted of a series of frontal attacks on the English position, 
Wellington’s sole aim being to maintain his ground till Blucher 
arrived. Till the afternoon, when the Prussians began to arrive, the 
issue seemed doubtful, and indeed, at one time, after Ney’s success- 
ful attack on La Haye Sainte, it looked as if Napoleon would gain 
the day. But when Blucher’s troops arrived, and there was no sign 
of Grouchy, Napoleon was compelled to hazard everything on the 
charge of the Guard, which was repulsed with great slaughter. This 
decided the day, and Napoleon, leaving the command of the demora- 
lised remains of his army to Soult, hurried off to Paris. 
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A whole library of polemical literature has been written on the 
cause of Napoleon’s defeat, and though military critics will point 
out grave errors in the conduct of the battle, yet perhaps one would 
not be wrong in attributing Napoleon’s failure mainly to his inex- 
plicable want of preciseness in his orders to Grouchy, and that 
marshal’s extraordinary supineness and lack of initiative, or even 
common sense. It is curious to note that Napoleon himself at 
St. Helena blamed in turn the weather, Vandamme, Ney, Guyot, 
Soult, and Grouchy. 

Waterloo is justly included in the great decisive battles of the 
world. In its momentous results it undoubtedly deserves to be 
called decisive, but scarcely so in the sense of the issue being practi- 
cally assured from the first. Waterloo might, in some respects, be 
considered the converse of Marengo, but the latter victory was 
snatched from defeat by Desaix and Kellerman almost by accident, 
while at Waterloo the absence of Grouchy turned a probable victory 
into an irreparable defeat. 

But it would seem that Wellington, too, was by no means clear 
about the history of this great battle. It is well known that the 
Duke contradicted himself again and again in the simplest facts, and 
some of the accounts he has written are no more reliable than those 
of Napoleon. A writer in the S¢#. James’s Gazette has recently 
pointed out that when, twenty-seven years after the war was over, 
the Duke of Wellington dictated some notes on the campaign in 
answer to the criticisms of a Prussian general, the notes directly 
controverted Wellington’s own despatches written at Waterloo and 
Quatre-Bras. 

What Wellington did not know of Napoleon’s last campaign 
nobody else is likely to be able to tell us, and the world is not likely 
now ever to hear what Wellington despaired of—“ an account of all 
its details which shall be true.” 

In his sketch of “The Last Phase” it is difficult to avoid a 
comparison with Lord Rosebery’s brilliant study of Napoleon’s 
captivity ; and the more sober and dispassionate narrative of Mr. 
Rose serves as a wholesome corrective to this fascinating, but 
decidedly partisan, monograph. The author holds a brief for 
neither Napoleon nor Hudson Lowe, but in the course of his lucid 
exposition of the interminable intrigues between the rival factions he 
incidentally knocks the bottom out of many of the stories of 
Napoleon’s confinement which help to make up the Napoleonic 
legend. 

Innumerable biographers, as well as Lord Rosebery, make 
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capital, for instance, out of the harrowing incident of the captive 
Emperor being reduced to sell some of his table plate in order to 
* provide those little comforts ” denied to his suite. That the illustrious 
captive did dispose of some of his plate for £250 is undeniable. Nor 
is it denied that it was ostensibly sold for the purpose of providing a 
better table for his entourage. But O’Meara himself reveals in the 
most uncompromising fashion the true motive in a letter which is 
conveniently ignored by the opponents of the much-maligned Sir 
Hudson Lowe. “In this he [Napoleon] has also a wish to excite 
odium against the Governor by saying that he has been obliged to 
sell his plate in order to provide against starvation, as he himself 
told me was his object.” 

The agréments of Napoleon, whereby he strove to break the 
monotony of existence on this remote islet, are amusingly described. 

“He used the opportunity afforded by the excavations, caused 
by the alterations in the grounds of Longwood, to show how infantry 
might be so disposed on a hastily raised slope as to bring a terrific 
fire to bear on attacking cavalry. Marshalling his followers at dawn 
by the sound of a bell, he made them all, counts, valets, and servants, 
dig trenches as if for the front ranks, and throw up the earth for the 
rear ranks. Then, taking his stand in front, as the shortest man, 
and placing the tallest at the rear (his Swiss valet, Noverazay), he 
triumphantly showed how the horsemen might be laid low by the 
rolling volleys of ten ranks.” 

Among other recreations billiards was a favourite distraction, and 
it is curious to read that Napoleon preferred to play with his hand 
instead of using the cue like meaner mortals. 

Some time was spent in learning English, and indeed there is a 
touch of pathos in the fallen Emperor’s attempts to learn the language 
of his gaolers. Mr. Rose gives the only English letter extant from 
Napoleon’s pen : 

‘‘Count Lascases,— 

“Since six weeks y learn the English, and y do not any progress. 
Six week do fourty and two day. If might have learn fivty word, for 
day, i could know it two thousand and two hundred. It is in the 
dictionary more of fourty thousand ; even he could most twenty ; 
bot much of tens. For know it or hundred and twenty week, which 
do more two years. After this you shall agree that the study one 
tongue is a great labour, who it must do into the young aged.” 

The author’s admirable summing up of Napoleon’s career is lucid 
and illumining : 

“ Viewing his career as a whole, it seems just and fair to assert 
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that the fundamental cause of his overthrow is to be found, not in 
the failings of the French, for they served him with a fidelity that 
would wring tears of pity from Rhadamanthus ; not in the treachery 
of.this or that general or politician, for that is little when set against 
the loyalty of forty millions of men ; but in the character of the man 
and of his age. Never had mortal man so grand an opportunity of 
ruling over a chaotic continent; never had any great leader 
antagonists so feeble as the rulers who opposed his rush to supremacy. 
. . » With the exception of Pitt and Nelson, who were carried off 
by death, and of Wellington, who had not half an army, Napoleon 
never came face to face with thoroughly able, well-equipped, and 
stubborn opponents until the year 1812.” 

“Napoleon was superlatively great in all that pertains to govern- 
ment, the quickening of human energies, and the art of war. His 
greatness lies not only in the abiding importance of his best under- 
takings, but still more in the Titanic force that he threw into the 
inception and accomplishment of all of them. . . . The man who 
bridled the Revolution and remodelled the life of France, who laid 
broad and deep the foundations of a new life in Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany, who rolled the West in on the East in the greatest 
movement known since the Crusades, and finally drew the yearning 
thoughts of myriads to that solitary rock in the South Atlantic, 
must ever stand in the very forefront of the immortals of human 
story.” 

It is not easy to resist the temptation to continue quoting from 
this fascinating work, which as an introduction to the serious study 
of the greatest man of his age is of the highest value, but a magazine 
article has its limits. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Rose has not allowed himself a 
little space to discuss the influence the Napoleonic régime has had 
on modern France. It is not disputed that the later Napoleonic 
wars—those waged from personal or dynastic rather than from 
national motives—have proved disastrous to France, and have tended 
to check its development as a nation. But Napoleon must not be 
regarded merely as ageneral. As a statesman and administrator his 
influence has been permanent and on the whole beneficial to France, 
being well adapted to the French national character. Indeed, the 
Napoleonic system is actually the bed-rock on which is based the 
machinery of the French Government of to-day. Even its detrac- 
tors, who dislike the centralised bureaucracy which is the keynote of 
French administration, grudgingly admit that its maintenance is 
necessary, because it is the one and only safeguard of the stability 
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of France. Abolish this system, and, as Mr. Bodley has well said, 
“every institution in France would fall, and to build up another 


France another Napoleon would be required.” 
This, then, is the crowning achievement of Napoleon. Modern 


France is his real monument—and this is his claim to greatness. 


E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL. 
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THE ROMANCE OF GENEALOGY. 


Where are the spirits of the dead, 
The mighty souls of yore 

Whose thoughts we trace on every page, 
Whose deeds on every shore ?—C, C. B. 


T cannot, we believe, be generally imagined what a very interest- 
ing and engrossing occupation may be found by tracing up a 
history or even a plain pedigree of one’s ancestors. Let a man have 
some taste for literature, be perhaps past the middle age, and have 
some leisure on his hands, and he will find that he has given himself 
a delightful study which will last him the rest of his life, and which 
the farther he carries it, and the more deeply he may try to pierce 
into the dark pages and ages of history, the more he will find to do 
before he can produce anything like a perfect table of his forefathers. 
How many of us, in our younger days, have spent a great part 
of our time in hunting or shooting wild birds and animals! It seems 
almost natural to us, even in this twentieth century, to pursue and 
kill something for mere sport and pastime, as our ancestors a 
thousand years ago did to supply themselves with food. However, 
many a person will now find quite as much interest in hunting for 
his ancestors as in formerly destroying other animals which we had 
been always taught to consider to be in a lower scale of creation. 

A principal qualification for devoting oneself to pedigree work 
must now be mentioned. It is not every one who knows or 
can by any means discover who his ancestors were (and after 
making continued inquiries among our neighbours, we find that few 
of them know very much even of their grandparents). No doubt 
they were as good men and women as others, perhaps better ; but 
the dark pall of oblivion has settled down over them, as Horace so 


finely puts it : 
Vixere fories ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
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We constantly hear of “a fine old family,” or of “one of the 
oldest families in England,” but we forget that the only difference 
between one family and another is that in the one case its members, 
having formerly occupied a good position in society, are well known 
for a long series of years, while on the other hand a common 
labouring man, even though bearing the historic name of Spencer, 
Willoughby, or Lester, would be altogether unable, even if he cared 
to do so, to connect himself with the well-known people who still 
bear those distinguished names. 

Here would be the place to write a chapter on the value of 
biography ; but before we begin to lament that no good account of 
the life of any particular ancestor is to be found, let us look at the 
shelves of any good library, and see the multitudes of Lives of people 
there are which are seldom or never read, because, we suppose, they 
are not very readable. It is said that there is nothing so difficult to 
write as a biography, particularly if you are determined to give a 
true and unbiased account of your departed friend. We believe it 
was Lord Brougham who, on seeing another volume of the “ Lives 
of the Chancellors” announced, exclaimed that this book added 
another terror to death—this must be taken as a great tribute to 
Lord Campbell’s veracity. 

On the other hand, take the obituary notices that appear every 
day in the papers, and yov will often scarcely recognise the account 
they give of the man who died the day before, and with whom you 
were well acquainted. Some years ago we stopped for a moment to 
watch two men who were cutting an inscription on a marble tomb- 
stone, and they were rather surprised when we told them that these 
pious memorials were two thousand years ago called “ Mendax 
Marmor,” or “the lying marble.” 

After all, those of us who have done anything worth com- 
memorating may well sympathise with the great Alexander, who, 
when he visited the ruins of Troy, and thought how grandly the 
valour and actions of the Greek and Trojan heroes had been 
celebrated by Homer, wondered whether any vates sacer, any in- 
spired author, would so write of him. It is not every one who, like 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, can during his lifetime—so it is said—engage 
the services of a friend full of admiration and veneration to put 
down everything he said or did. Boswell’s Memoirs are, of course, a 
masterpiece which no one would ever be tired of reading over and 
over again, and a few other biographers could be mentioned that 
are equally excellent ; but how many a man has tried in vain to 
copy their style and example ! 
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Our family genealogist, however, will not always be so particular 
in asking for a first-rate biography of his ancestors. Sometimes, 
when coming to the career of a man who lived perhaps hundreds of 
years ago, and after having consulted every possible authority he 
has discovered nothing but a bare allusion to or outline of some 
fine action that he performed, he will wish, and wish in vain, that 
any one had written even a few pages about him. It seems to us 
hard that political or religious bias, or perhaps other reasons in past 
times, should ever have even partially consigned a great and a good 
man almost to oblivion. Such was the case with the gallant Charles 
Martel ; we may also refer to the so-called impostors of Henry VII.’s 
time, whom the intense jealousy of the House of Lancaster is sup- 
posed to have deprived of their proper place in the history of 
England. We do not, however, claim any descent from these latter 
worthies. 

We are not sure whether Genealogy can claim to be called a 
science, but certainly many of its handmaids which we have had 
continually to consult, such as History, Heredity, Anthropology, &c., 
are allowed, by common consent, to bear that title. We may first 
make some remarks on the value of History, from which we gain so 
much wisdom as well as knowledge. After a man has traced back his 
forefathers to, say, the eleventh century, and finds that he descends 
from a few good English and Norman families, he will not, of 
course, be content to stop there, and will at once find himself 
obliged to read the history of France, and even Germany and Italy, 
and he will be hard to please if he does not at once become deeply 
interested in the habits and manners of Western Europe in those 
early times. 

The history of England before 1066 will, of course, be always of 
the greatest interest to the genealogist, but certainly we feel much 
disappointed to find so little there to satisfy our inquiries. There 
are several families that we should be glad to know something about, 
as we find we are descended from them. Among them we may 
mention Leofric, Earl of Mercia, who was a person of some import- 
ance at the beginning of the eleventh century; but all that seems 
to be known of his ancestors is merely the names of seven genera- 
tions, without dates, marriages, or anything else to identify them by. 
We can only suppose that literature and learning were little cultivated 
in England before the Norman Conquest. 

It is in France, however, that we find family history carried 
back to the very early times, and we feel pleased to be able to trace 
ourselves back to Saint Arnoul and the first Pepin of Landen so 
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called, the ancestors of Charlemagne. These distinguished men, 
who lived in rather barbarous times, both died about the year 640, 
and their descendants for five generations upheld the honour and 
safety of their country, and defended it against its foes, until in 752, 
on the almost total extinction of the Merovingian family, the crown 
of France was bestowed by the Pope on Pepin le Bref, from whom 
it passed to his son, the great Emperor of the West. 

We suppose it is the ambition of every one to be able to prove 
his descent from Charlemagne ; we have succeeded in tracing it out 
from no less than six of his grandchildren, besides which we have 
proved it in the most fashionable way—for so it was considered by 
the Bourbons—from the daughters of the Emperor’s last titled 
descendant, Charles, Duke of Lorraine, who died in 982. These 
princesses were Gerberge, Countess of Mons and Louvain, and 
Hermengarde, Countess of Namur. Certainly the story of Charle- 
magne, his ancestors and his descendants, ought to be carefully 
studied by every one, if it were only to illustrate the value of heredity. 
He possessed all the noble qualities of his ancestors for many 
generations ; they were all concentrated in him, but in a long, active, 
and successful life as a conqueror and a lawgiver he seems to have 
expended everything, for he left not a single descendant possessed of 
any genius, and his race came to an ignoble end in the male line 
170 years after his death. 

Here we insert some lines by Sir Francis Palgrave on the great 
value of a Carlovingian descent, but we must confess that we do not 
know whether to take them seriously or not : 

“Not only through the Middle Ages, but long after that era, 
there was a species of mystical pre-eminence attached to the 
Carlovingian lineage, which those who could claim the honour 
nourished, though often in silence. God alone can bestow the 
prerogative attached to renowned ancestry, no human power can 
impart or destroy the prerogative ; it is specially and directly created 
by the Almighty’s hand.” 

In the South of France we come on the remains of Roman 
civilisation, and we were much pleased to find so early as 830 
an ancestress, Dodane, wife of Bernard, Duke of Toulouse, writing 
a manual for her son “pour le former a la vertu.” A few years 
later we see another ancestor, Boson, King of Arles, descended 
from Childebrand, brother of Charles Martel, and we are told that 
-his old Roman capital was the centre of all the refinement and 
civilisation of France. 

The history of Italy in those old times is well worth a passing 
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mention. Even among the much-maligned Lombards some fine 
traits of character are to be observed: the famous Theodolinda, 
for instance, who seems to have been a model of all the virtues of 
a queen, and who ordered the famous iron crown to be made for 
her husband Antharis ; or her descendant, Portharit, Lombard king, 
who in 678 received at Milan with such generous hospitality Wilfrid, 
Archbishop of York, when he was journeying to Rome to defend 
himself against his accusers. We are glad to know that this prince 
has been celebrated by Corneille. 

We suppose that our chief interest in Italy was to find the origin 
of the families of Guelph and Este, from whom we claim descent ; 
we have traced them back to the time of Charlemagne, but there 
we have to halt for the present—not in this case from paucity of 
records, but actually on account of the number of dubious pedigrees 
that have been given to us, and which we could not possibly 
accept. 

The origin of the house of Savoy has also been carefully studied 
by us, and we are rather disappointed to find that, although we 
were always assured that this was one of the oldest royal families 
in Europe, it was only at the beginning of the twelfth century 
that an ancestor of the present King of Italy was able to style 
himself Count of the Empire and of Savoy. We have been given no 
less than four different accounts of the origin of this royal family, 
but we are not at all sure that we have as yet got the right one. 
However, we suppose that they descend from a Burgundian family, 
who themselves come from the old kings of Italy of the tenth 
century. 

In Germany, as far back as the year 920, we find another 
ancestress, Matilda of Ringelheim and Oldenburg, wife of King 
Henry the Fowler, and herself descended from the famous Witikind. 
So good and virtuous was she that we find her, as well as her son 
Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, included in the list of the Saints of 
the Roman Calendar. A few years later we come ona fine English 
princess, Edith, daughter of Edward the Elder, and wife of the 
Emperor Otho I., and it is told how beautifully she restrained her 
husband in his persecutions of his mother, the holy Matilda. 
These men, Henry and Otho, were the first kings and emperors 
of the Saxon family who did so much to build up and consolidate 
the old German Empire, while at the same time they beat off and 
put an end to the incursions of the Huns. 

We have made only a slight allusion to these countries, to show 
what amine of delightful reading their history affords, and also to 
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point out to any maker of pedigrees the somewhat unlikely places 
where ancestors may be found. 

It may be objected that we have mentioned no persons except 
those from whom we can claim descent; but as it was not intended 
to write a history of Western Europe, we could only set down a few 
of those persons who came under our notice. We have only followed 
the example of Sterne, who tells us that when he wished to give a 
picture of the horrors of imprisonment he found the subject quite 
too vast for him, and was better pleased to describe the condition of 
one solitary captive. We all know how finely that great writer per- 
formed his task. 

We confess that we have a great feeling for St. Bruno, Archbishop 
of Cologne and Archduke of Lorraine, who bore a high character 
both as a churchman and a civilian in those ancient times. He 
died, worn out with hard work, in the year 965. We believe that we 
are connected with him by a spiritual tie, a thing that was much 
more esteemed at that period than at the present day. It is 
said that he stood godfather and gave his name to our ancestor, 
Hugh II., Sieur de Lusignan in Poitou, thus called le Brun in the 
softer Provengal accent of the /angue d’oc. This was in 954, when 
the Archbishop made a tour through the south of France, to induce 
the French nobility to swear allegiance to his nephew Lothaire, son 
of Louis d’Outremer, who had just died, and of his sister Gerberge, 
as their king. The Archbishop succeeded in his mission, and 
Lothaire became nominally king of France; but it was all too late. 
The few remaining descendants of Charlemagne had become so 
degenerate and worthless, both mentally and physically, that yet 
another of his nephews, Hugh Capet, a man full of energy, had 
already managed to engage the sympathy and affections of the 
French people, and was only waiting in readiness to mount the 
throne. Lothaire, then, was the last of the Carlovingian kings of 
France, and he died in 986, poisoned, it is supposed, by his Italian 
wife Emma. 

A few remarks on the value of genealogy and the study of heredity 
will not be out of place here—whether it is any good to make out a 
long list of ancestors, and to commemorate their actions, their vir- 
tues, and their crimes. Wehave had more than once to defend our- 
selves from the almost sneering remarks of our friends; for instance, 
“You must be very hard up for something to do ; what in the world 
is the good of troubling ourselves about these people? If they are 
dead and comfortably buried, why can you not leave them alone?” 
To this we are always ready with a reply which we really feel: that 
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we cannot understand a man living and dying without wishing to 
know who his forefathers were and something about them. Charlotte 
Bronté expresses this feeling well when she writes: 


When the dead in their cold graves are lying 
Asleep to wake never again, 

When past are their smiles and their sighing, 
Oh ! why should their memory remain ? 


Because that the fire is still shining, 
Because that the lamp is still bright. 

While the body in dust is reclining, 
The soul lives in glory and light. 


The old Roman writers are rather divided in the way they regard 
their ancestors; for while Horace, in the lines we have already 
quoted, laments that the names of so many great men, who, perhaps, 
helped to build up the Roman Empire, had perished, Juvenal, 
who had not, perhaps, so much poetical imagination, simply says: 

Stemmata quid faciunt ? quid prodest, Pontice, longo 


Sanguine censeri? pictosque ostendere vultus 
Majorum ? ) 


or, as we read in the “ Metamorphoses :” 


Nam genus et proavos et que non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostro voco. 


Thus there were people of the time of Cicero, and living in the 
most cultivated society then known, who thought very little of 
heredity and the influence that ancestors of noble nature must have 
upon their descendants. We can only say that that sort of people 
survives in full force to the present day. 

Instead of thinking of our ancestors as a long line of shadows or 
mere abstractions, or perhaps, as most people do, never bestowing a 
thought upon them, is it not more reasonable to consider them as 
the authors and origins, under God, of all our mental and physical 
qualities? We know that in our own case we continually look round 
on and observe our nearest relations ; we study their general appear- 
ance, their looks, health, strength, and mental attainments, and we 
wonder, but of course in vain, what sort of people they were in past 
times whose blood runs in our veins, and whose place we now occupy 
in the world. 

We will now insert a passage from a well-known writer which 
seems applicable to what we have written : 
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“A people is guided far more by its dead than by its living 
members. It is by its dead, and by its dead alone, that a race is 
founded. The generations that have passed away do not bequeath 
us their physical constitutions merely ; they also bequeath us their 
thoughts. The dead are the only undisputed masters of the living. 
We bear the burden of their mistakes, we reap the reward of their 
virtues.” 

Any maker of a pedigree will anxiously search for and treasure 
up any scattered notices of his forefathers. We, of course, are 
delighted when we come on a few old letters, some more or less 
authentic or probable traditions, or even some occasional mention 
in an historical work, not to forget a long pedigree in the male line 
which, with all our trouble, we have never yet been able wholly to 
verify. Certainly we were well satisfied when, not long ago, in look- 
ing through a volume of the Historical MSS. Commission, we came 
ona good copy of Latin verses—an elegy and an anagram—sent, after 
the fashion of the day, by our ancestor in 1680 to the great Duke of 
Ormonde, to condole with him on the death of his son, “ the gallant 
Ossory.” We also find that a few years later this same ancestor 
commanded a regiment for King James at the battle of Aughrim. 

We must here mention a very curious thing, which will somewhat 
modify any ideas a man may have about his ancestors, and will at 
the same time cast some light on the way the human race has 
always lived. A man at the present day may well believe that he 
had 268 millions of ancestors alive at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest—thirty years to ageneration. The calculation is very simple ; 
we each of us had two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, and so on, doubling always twenty-eight times to the 
beginning of the chapter. Of course some deductions can be made 
from this almost infinite number—where a woman married two of 
our ancestors, one after another, or where two or three of our ancestors 
married two or three sisters of a family, both which cases appear 
in our sheets; but deduct as much as we like, the whole thing 
appears altogether impossible. In order to be more precise, let us 
take any number of persons—we will say agricultural labourers—living 
in any district of the centre of England, a country which was pretty 
well cut off from the rest of the world in ancient times, ‘o/o divisos 
orbe Britannos. 

Let us also remember how almost completely the rural population 
of England are, and always were, adscripti gleba, and that, without 
any particular Act of Parliament compelling them to be so, farm 
labourers and artisans have most likely lived in or near the same 
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place for many generations ; how then, when the population of the 
United Kingdom is not supposed to have exceeded three millions at 
the time of the Conquest, could each of these persons have had 
not 286, but even one, million of ancestors living at that time? The 
only solution of all this must be, we suppose, that the human race 
has always, from one generation to another, and from one century to 
another, lived like rabbits in a warren, continually intermarrying 
with more or less closely connected blood relations; and how could 
it be otherwise? This will then open another curious question. If 
it is hurtful to a man’s strength and stamina that his forefathers had 
married near relations, may not the invasion of a country by a horde 
of strangers, where numbers of its inhabitants are of course slaughtered, 
while the women are preserved alive—may not such a tragedy be 
sometimes a blessing in disguise, and be the means of strengthening 
his race? 

It is now quite time to say something more about the best way 
of making out a pedigree of one’s ancestors, and here we must confine 
ourselves as much as possible to giving our own experience on the 
subject—what has happened to ourselves. At first it will be a very 
easy matter to write down the different generations one above the 
other ; we may even succeed in obtaining the much-prized seize 
guartiers, or our sixteen ancestors of the fourth generation with their 
coats-of-arms. Many people are quite content to stop here; but we 
have always considered that, although no pedigree can of course ever 
be made perfectly complete for, at any rate, a few hundred years, with 
all the marriages inserted, still it is necessary to go back as far as we 
possibly can. 

We must now mention a thing that will often prevent a pedigree 
extending back for more than a very few generations. It is only 
during the last five or six hundred years that family- or sur-names 
came into use. Before that time people had only their landed 
property to distinguish themselves by—as John, Lord Botreaux—and 
if they had no land, the trade they followed or the place where 
they lived was added to their Christian name, as W. Taylor, 
Thomas Miller, or perhaps Thomas Hill or James Rivers. 

If, as we have learned, a man was in a high position, he was well 
known by the name of his estate, and then his sons took their name 
from any property they themselves were able to acquire. For 
instance, let us take a certain Balderic or Baudry le Teuton, who 
seems to have been a soldier of fortune who came from Germany 
and lived at the Court of the Duke of Normandy some years before 
the Conquest of England. He is mentioned by Orderic, but this 
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very useful writer does not tell us who he was, though he mentions 
a good marriage that he made with an illegitimate relation of the 
Duke. 

Balderic, who perhaps brought little with him from Germany but 
his sword and his Christian name, had six sons, some of whom, with 
several of his grandsons, fought bravely at Hastings. They were 
well rewarded by the Conqueror, and thus became ancestors of some 
of the best families in England. The names of Balderic’s sons were 
Nicholas de Basquebille, the Sire d’Aunon, Robert de Courci, 
Richard de Neuvil, Balderic de Bougensey, and Vigerius. Orderic, 
who lived not many years after Hastings, has told us who these six 
men were; but certainly their names give little clue to who were 
their ancestors. 

If, as we have observed, they had not been in a high position, 
they would have vanished from history like so many more of the 
sixty thousand men who invaded England in 1066. The names 
De Courcy and Nevil or Neuville will be recognised at once, but 
besides them the Warrens and the Mortimers also appear to descend 
from Balderic. 

Our genealogist will thus find that, after hunting for his ancestors 
for about a hundred years or more, serious difficulties will at once 
begin; he will often have to go to the British Museum or the 
Bodleian, even perhaps, as we ourselves have done, to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, or he will anxiously inquire where the 
best works relating to genealogy are to be found, stored up in public 
institutions or in private libraries. 

After all, a man will soon feel that all this is better done by deputy ; 
it is not difficult to find people whose profession it is to search for 
old documents, and who will do it for a moderate payment. Their 
profession, of course, requires an education, like everything else, and 
we must allow that when we ourselves have visited these great 
libraries we have found ourselves rather in a state of bewilderment. 
Then, of course, a man will soon find himself engaged in a great 
correspondence. He will have to write some hundreds of letters to 
persons who he may think can help him, and then he will have the 
advantage of being able to make a good estimate of human nature ; 
for so many will never answer his letters, while those that do may 
be divided into many different classes. Some will send you par- 
ticulars of every possible family except the one you want; others, 
when you ask for a man’s ancestors, will send you his descendants, 
and this is a thing that has constantly happened to us. After all, 
there remain the select few who, without being always personally 
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acquainted with you, will give you every assistance in their power. 
In two cases, however, we have been sent pedigrees of a particular 
family which we at once found referred to other people of the same 
name. This was done in perfect good faith, and we can only explain 
it by remembering how ready some people are always to do the 
wrong thing. 

A good genealogist must never forget what is the real object of 
all his labours and inquiries ; it is, of course, to discover who are by 
the best repute and evidence the real father and mother of the 
particular person in question in each generation. Now and then he 
will come to a case where a man was not legally married to the 
mother of his ancestor. Here is a piece of immorality which is 
much to be regretted, but it need really make no difference to him. 
What does it matter to a man whether he is descended from a 
bastard or not? Some of these persons were very fine fellows in old 
times. William the Conqueror was always called the Bastard by his 
contemporaries, and even, in one case at least, signed his name in 
that way. 

Shakespeare, always inimitable in his description of nature, in his 
“King John” gives us a fine account of the mental and physical 
qualities of Philip Faulconbridge, “ born in the very arms of love ;” 
and a really touching story is told us of the dying moments of the 
Duchess of Orleans in the year 1428, when her children were sum- 
moned to her bedside, and Dunois, her husband’s son, the famous 
“Bastard of Orleans,” appeared with them. The Duchess, in a not 
very Christian way, implored her sons never to forget that their 
father had been murdered by order of the Duke of Burgundy ; but 
they, being of tender age, could scarcely undertake this responsibility. 
However, Dunois at once stepped forward and exclaimed, ‘‘ Madame, 
as long as I can mount a horse or wield a spear, I shall always 
endeavour to avenge my father’s death.” The dying woman at once 
raised herself in her bed and exclaimed, ‘My God! They have 
robbed me! They have robbed me !” 

We have spoken of the father and mother of our ancestors, 
but we are credibly informed that in Spain—and we suppose that 
in no country is more care taken to make out a perfect ancestral 
tree—it is an axiom among the best genealogists that a man is in no 
way related to his mother. This may sound very ridiculous to any 
of us who, of course, consider a pedigree of very little value unless it 
includes all the inarriages of the family. It will be enough if we try 
to explain this apparent paradox by the following. A farmer sows a 
quantity of wheat in one of his fields, and a few months afterwards 
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he reaps the corn and thrashes it out. He then carefully compares 
the quality of the grain that he has reaped with what he had sown 
the season before, but he gives little thought to the piece of land from 
which he has raised his crop. This idea may be all very well in 
theory, but we all know the influence of the female on the child she 
has brought forth. We do not allude to the careful way she has 
looked after his health and manners, but to the qualities that he has 
inherited from her very nature and being. We suppose there are few 
of us who, when we reflect on the events of past years, cannot easily 
see how much we owe to our mother, as well as to the father, who, of 
course, is alone the author of our existence. Let us take the case 
of the great Napoleon. His father appears to have been a man of 
very inferior intellect, who left him nothing but the seeds of a 
shocking disease from which he himself died, but many of the great 
Emperor’s finest qualities may be traced to the character of his 
mother. 

Although we recommend people who wish to know who their 
forefathers really were to be very careful on this subject, and often to 
prefer the putative to the legal father of their ancestor, we find that 
nations long accustomed to and devoted to hereditary monarchy 
were not always so particular in the choice of their king. Consider 
the case of the Emperor Charles the Bald, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, and of the awful tragedy and crime that he committed when 
he put to death, it is said with his own hand, at the siege of Toulouse 
in 844, Bernard of Toulouse, Count of Barcelona, who was really 
considered to be his father ; or, to come down to a much later period, 
we would ask any one to read the real story of the birth of Louis of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII. of France. We have often thought 
that a close inquiry into the paternity of our King James I., who, in 
1603, was chosen by the unanimous voice of the English people to 
be their king, would be most instructive to a real genealogist. 

Voltaire, in one of his philosophical works, treats this subject in 
a very humorous way. His hero visited in his travels the cave of a 
necromancer something of the style of the Witch of Endor. He 
asked to see the ancestors of the king of France. After a little 
pause, a number of figures were seen to pass across the stage—a 
priest, a common soldier, a lackey, &c. Candide at once exclaimed, 
** This is not what I wanted,” when the wizard rejoined, ‘‘ You have 
asked for the ancestors of your king, and I have shown them to you.” 

It is bad enough when a stranger presumes to intrude on the 
sacred precincts of the marriage chamber, and thus, in a moment of 
time, alters a man’s ancestry. It is much the same when a man, 
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perhaps many generations ago, has determined to adopt an heir for 
want of more legitimate children. If all such things are not carefully 
examined and accounted for by our genealogist, our pedigree is not 
worth much ; and who can decide in the case of an adoption, which 
may sometimes be carried out in the most secret manner? We will 
ask any one to read the fierce commotion which took place in 
England, in the summer of 1688, at the birth of the son of King 
James. The bitterest religious and political feeling of both Whigs 
and Tories was suddenly aroused, and even to this day it is not 
clear whether the poor baby, afterwards called the Old Pretender, 
had or had not been brought into the palace bed-chamber in a 
warming-pan, and this although King James held a strict inquiry on 
the subject, and the sworn evidence even of the ladies attending on 
the Queen was taken. 

If, as we have said, history has not given its decision in this 
matter, how can a genealogical student venture to give his opinion ? 

We must now mention a thing that many a man who has spent 
years in making.out the history of his family would think a sufficient 
reward for all his trouble, and certainly we were well pleased to 
find that at least four of our ancestors appear as Saints of the Roman 
Calendar : 

1. Saint Arnoul, Maire du palais to Dagobert, Merovingian king, 
and afterwards Bishop of Metz, who died a hermit in the Vosges 
mountains in 640. He appears as the earliest known ancestor of the 
Emperor Charlemagne in the direct male line. 

2. His daughter-in-law, Sainte Begge of Anden, in the Ardennes, 
where she had built herself a monastery. She was daughter of 
Pepin I. She had married Ansegise, son of St. Arnoul, who, in 
a book that we possess, is styled the first Duke of Brabant. 

3. Saint Wilhem “ Courtnez,” sometimes called Count of 
Aquitaine. He was descended from Charles Martel, and was one 
of Charlemagne’s generals. After many years’ hard fighting against 
the Saxons on the Rhine and the infidels in Spain, he at last hung 
up his armour in a monastery that he had built at Gellone, in the 
desert of Lodere, near Toulon, and there piously awaited his end 
until the year 812. 

4. Saint Matilda of Ringelheim and Oldenburg, whom we have 
already mentioned, who died 968. 

A fine old gentleman, a French priest, who lives near us, has 
often allowed us to consult his many volumes of the Lives of the 
Saints, and he has also explained to us the conditions under which 
a person was admitted to the ranks of the blessed by the Church in 
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the Middle Ages—that he must have been of unblemished character, 
and, besides that, must have performed some miracles. Certainly 
some of these supernatural performances are rather amusing. We 
find that these aged neophytes often insisted on performing the 
most menial offices in the monastery. Saint Wilhem assumed the 
office of baker, and on one occasion, some of the brethren having 
complained that the bread was not well baked, the future Saint 
entered the hot oven, put everything to rights, and again emerged 
untouched and unhurt by the heat. 

It was a common custom in ancient times for a man as he got 
old to retire from the world, enter a monastery, clothe himself in a 
hair-shirt, and be laid to die upon a heap of ashes. No doubt it 
was supposed that these hardships would atone for the sins of a 
misspent life ; but we, who call ourselves “ the heirs of all the ages,” 
will remember that it is much easier to die well than to live well. 
But of whatever religion a man may be, let him always retire from the 
world before he is compelled to do so by old age. Some of England’s 
most illustrious sons have, however, neglected to take such precau- 
tions. It is now freely said that the last year of the official life of a 
great statesman who only died the other day was nothing but an 
obstruction to public business ; and some of us may remember the 
accounts of our great Duke’s daily visits to the Horse Guards in his 
old age. 

We have devoted a good many pages to observations on the 
history of a family ; before we conclude, let us say something on an 
even more important subject—viz. the origin of the human race. 
Any one who has studied biology will know at once how nearly the 
two things are related, and what light one study throws upon the 
other. 

The student of nature who spends so many a pleasant leisure 
hour in examining and admiring everything around him—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral—will at last find himself engaged in a some- 
what deeper study, and will soon set himself to work to inquire the 
origin of everything he sees. He may, perhaps, begin by asking 
how the very pebbles beneath his feet were formed, or he will 
inquire how the distant ranges of mountains were pushed or 
squeezed up above the level of the plain. When he looks at the 
organic world he will consider how it is that so many different sorts 
of trees, plants, or vegetables, all growing closely together, still 
manage to keep themselves perfectly distinct from their neighbours, 
although, of course, they all originally came from the same source. 
It will be the same when he turns to animal life, for here he will at 
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once see before his eyes another picture and illustration of the theory 
of evolution, for the most lowly organisms are still to be seen alive, 
while those of a higher grade are also before him, still ascending step by 
step, until it comes to the acme of nature’s handiwork—the race of 
man. An intelligent inquirer will not be content to stop here; he 
will anxiously inquire how these animals, all formed on the same 
model, have proceeded the one from the other, and more particularly 
how he himself has been evolved from some as yet undiscovered 
source, some family of animals, probably of simian or lemurian 
nature, that have long ago become extinct. Here the genealogist 
will at once come forward and join hands with his brother naturalist. 
He has been busily engaged, as we have seen, tracing back the 
generations of his family as far as he could possibly go, and, as in 
our case, for a period of twelve hundred years from the present time, 
and he will thus naturally feel a great interest in investigating the 
very early history of the human race.! 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the most ardent maker 
of pedigrees will ever attempt or think it possible to connect him- 
self with the lemurian period, when the ancestor of man at last rose . 
to an erect position, and at the same time attained to the clearer 
powers of speech and reason which we now enjoy ; but, as we have 
said, he will necessarily feel some curiosity to know as much as 
possible about the earliest appearance of man upon the earth. 

We may assume that every one who has studied the subject is 
agreed, now at the opening of the twentieth century, that the genus 
homo has been evolved from some family of the primates; but 
it was not always so, and we can well remember ourselves the time 
when people in a very high position, such as a well-known bishop or 
a prime minister, would sneer at anyone holding such an opinion. 
However, we have now changed all such ideas. 

And now let us think on all the countless ages that must have 
elapsed since the first pair, or possibly many pairs, of beings were at 
last evolved into humanity. And then we must not suppose that 
these first human creatures at all resembled men of the present day, 
By the story of the evolution of the horse, which we give on a 
succeeding page, we may well imagine what a very different appear- 
ance man presented in the most remote times. The Sacred Record 


Professor Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, in his latest publication, Zhe Last Link, 
writes as follows (pp. 5 and 6): ‘* The intimate causal connection between onto- 
geny and phylogeny, between the development of the individual and the history 
of his ancestors, enables us to gain a safe and certain knowledge of our ancestral 
series.” 
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tells us that man was made in the image of God, and only a little 
lower than his heavenly messengers. We can well believe it. Does 
not this recall the memories of our youth? Do we not continually 
meet some of “the daughters of the gods, most divinely fair,” as 
well as their brothers, fine manly fellows, always ready either in peace 
or war to incur any dangers, working or fighting for their king and 
country in all parts of the world? 

But then we are bound, in all fairness, to allude to a very 
different picture of primeval man, which we find in the countless 
objects which are discovered in all parts of the world, but have been 
only recognised during the last thirty or forty years as having been 
fabricated by beings possessed of reason. We allude to the many 
stone implements which are continually unearthed everywhere. The 
most ancient ones, formed in a very rude and simple manner, are 
now supposed to have been made by people who lived in the paleo- 
lithic times, and apparently before the close of the great glacial 
period in England, which came to an end, as is now believed, some 
150,000 years ago. These implements are commonly found mixed 
up with the bones of many extinct animals, such as the mammoth 
or the woolly rhinoceros, which formerly lived in England. Human 
bones, with an occasional skull, have also been discovered in some of 
these caves, and the whole thing gives us an idea of human beings 
living in almost a state of nature. In France, in these most ancient 
times, people seemed to have been possessed of a little cultivated 
taste, to judge by the spirited drawings of mammoths, horses, or 
reindeer, and in one case even a naked hunter, generally scratched 
on a piece of a mammoth’s tusk or a reindeer’s horn, which have 
been dug up in that country. 

We have already observed that man, when he first appeared on 
the earth, was probably a very different creature from human beings 
of the present day ; but then let us remember that every organ in our 
body, and certainly every bone and muscle, is to be found in many 
of the lower animals. Let us then take, by way of analogy, the very 
perfect history of the horse’ since he first appeared in Central 
America in early Miocene times. Here was a small, insignificant 
animal about the size of a fox, with a long bony tail, with five toes on 
each foot. It is called the Phenacodus, and in successive ages it 
gradually increased in size, and first lost the first and fifth toe from 
each foot, and afterwards the second and fourth, when they at last 
became unnecessary to its existence. Not only this, but at a very 
early period the ancestor of our horse left behind it the original 


1 The Horse: a Study in Natural History. By W. H. Flower. 
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rhinoceros and the tapir, which are proved to have had the same 
origin, besides other variants and nondescript animals, such as the 
paleotherium, which was a. mixture of all these three, and whose 
bones, discovered by Cuvier in the gypsum quarries of Montmartre, 
near Paris, one hundred years ago, so sorely puzzled that great natural- 
ist. Such a pedigree as that of the horse, written upon the rocks in. 
various parts of the world, must be the envy and despair of his rider, 
who has only the far less trustworthy records of Dugdale and Burke, 
or other similar publications, to depend upon. 

Most of the other families of animals have a much less perfect 
geological pedigree and origin, but mention was made at the last 
meeting of the British Association of a one-toed hoofed animal of 
three-toed ancestry, lately discovered in Patagonia, which has a more 
perfect pedigree than even the horse, for in this case the splint bones 
have completely disappeared. The human race has left few fossil 
remains in the rocks ; even in the valley of the Somme, where the 
deep beds of gravel abound in objects fashioned by man, not a bone 
or a tooth belonging to him has been discovered. 

Let us remember, however, how small a part of the world has 
been explored during the last forty years, before which time 
Paleontology, or the classification of bones and other remains of 
animals, was little known. We must also not forget that even in 
early historical times the human race was only very thinly scattered 
over many parts of the world. How much fewer of them—the last 
family that has appeared on our planet—would there then have been 
in paleolithic times! Not only may we hope—we may fully expect— 
that before the science of Geology has celebrated its first centenary 
enough may be unearthed from perhaps some tropical source to 
complete the pedigree of our race, and more fully to prove our 
evolution from the lower animals. 

Let us conclude by quoting some lines from Haeckel’s last 
work: “It is now generally admitted that Anthropogeny, or the 
study of the organic development of man, is the most important of 
all biological questions.” 

Huxley was right when, forty years ago, he called it the question 
of questions for mankind ; the problem which underlies all others, 
and is more deeply interesting than any other, is as to the place 
which man occupies in nature, and his relation to the universe of 
things : whence our race has come, what are the limits of our power 
over nature and of nature’s powers over us, to what goal are we 
tending. These are the problems which present themselves anew 
and with undiminished interest to every man born into the world. 

VOL. CCXCII. NO. 2058. QQ 
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Let us again review the work of our genealogist. He has spent 
many months, perhaps years, and has at last made out a pretty 
complete list of his ancestors for some hundreds of years. He has 
found out when and where they lived, what they did, with whom 
they married, and, last of all, he sees that about every thirty years 
one man dies and is succeeded by his son. 

Of course he looks at his manuscript with great satisfaction; and 
if he is a man of any intelligence, will he not surely say : Where are 
they all now? Where are these men whose blood now runs in my 
veins? Their bodies, or rather their bones and dust, are to be seen 
in the family vault or in the nearest graveyard ; but where is their 
immortal part? Where are their souls at this moment? It always 
appears to us so extraordinary that when one’s dearest friend dies no 
one seems to care or even to think what has become of the spirit 
that is to live for ever. We smother his grave with flowers; we erect 
a costly monument over his remains. More than that, we perhaps 
give large sums of money to charitable institutions to perpetuate his 
name and memory, and we shall certainly always remember with pride 
and pleasure any grand action that he performed ; but there every- 
thing seems to stop. 

To such an inquiry it will be of course answered that we know 
little or nothing of the future life; but surely that should not 
prevent us from thinking or speculating on such an important 
question, particularly where the history of a great friend is 
concerned. 

DOMINICK BROWNE. 











ELHANAN, THE RABBIS SON, 
WHO BECAME POPE. 


T was a night in September. The beating wind and heavy rain 
had driven indoors most of the inhabitants of the town of 
Mayence on the Rhine. No longer as through the lovely summer 
evenings can they stroll along the river banks and feast upon the 
glorious scenery. Now the first storms of autumn compel them to 
crowd together into places of public resort, there to while away the 
long hours in games and the discussion of public affairs, then full of 
interest. But let us turn from these gay scenes to another quarter 
of the town, retired and squalid, inhabited in the eleventh century 
by the poor despised Jews. Let us creep under a low arched gate- 
way and enter a gloomy ili-paved courtyard within it. It is enclosed 
by smoke-dried tumble-down walls, and in the daytime partially 
shaded by a few stunted trees, whose withering leaves begin to 
strew the rough pavement. We soon reach the lowly dwelling of 
Rabbi Simon the Great, famous alike for his learning and piety. 
All is silent now, except for the dull heavy patter of the thickly 
falling rain. The door is open, and we can catch a glimpse of the 
study of this Master of Israel. Round the walls are ranged the 
well-filled shelves of his library, venerable copies of the written and 
oral law are piled together upon them. Precious manuscripts are 
there of the Talmud as well as of the famous Rabbins of different 
ages. At his rude table, lighted by an oil lamp, sits the oracle of 
his people. Although he is still young, there is an expression of 
deep thought and care upon his wrinkled brow. His features, sharp 
and thin, bear evident marks of severe study and frequent abstinence. 
His noble countenance not only beams with intelligence, but mirrors 
forth a large and loving heart, sufficiently at leisure with itself to 
sympathise with all who seek him for counsel and comfort. His 
eyes are fixed abstractedly on the paper before him, while his lips 
repeat aloud the words of the Hebrew prayer which he is composing 
for the solemn service of the great fast-day, the eve of which has 
just begun. Like many of the Jewish forms of devotion, it is clothed 
QQ2 
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in language so ornate and figurative as to resemble the style of an 
Eastern poem. One word occurs so often as to form the burden of 
the petitions. It is “ Elhanan,” which signifies “God is gracious.” 

The Rabbi starts and looks up, for a fine, active, thoughtful- 
looking little lad of seven years bursts into the room. The father is 
too much engrossed to speak at first ; but the child draws cautiously 
nearer, and looking over the Rabbi’s shoulder, and being able to 
read a little, exclaims, “ Why, father, do you write my name so 
often? Isn’t it there and there, over and over again upon your 
paper? Oh! yes, I understand, you are making a prayer for 
to-morrow, and my name will have the chief place in it.” “You 
have guessed rightly,” replied the Rabbi, and then with a searching 
yet affectionate look he added: “ Elhanan, you must never forget 
the honour that will be shown to your name in the assembly of our 
people. Try to prove yourself a worthy representative of our holy 
religion. Remain faithful till the last moment of your life, what- 
ever sacrifices it may cost you, to the eternal principles in which 
you are being instructed. As you grow older you must search 
deeply into the treasures of wisdom in our sacred books, and 
especially hold fast to the chief precepts of the Law.” With these 
words the good Rabbi led his boy gently back to his nurse, and 
resumed his writing. 

It was the eve of the “Yom Kippor,” the Day of Atonement. 
To the Jews then, as now, who have not accepted the Gospel, it was 
the most solemn day of the year. Ever since the destruction of the 
Temple and the banishment of the Chosen People from the hallowed 
spot where Jehovah was wont to meet them, the prescribed rites of 
that day have given place to the glorious substance of which they 
were the shadows. Yet everywhere and always the Israelite clings 
to this ancient institution as does the ivy to the crumbling wall of 
some ruined shrine, and he grasps it with all the tenacity of his 
strong nature as the sheet-anchor of his hopes for eternity. The fast 
from food, and even from drink, is reverently kept by many from 
sunset to sunset, and the greater part of the time is passed in the 
recital of the prescribed confessions of sin and petitions for mercy. 
Early the next morning the Rabbi, his wife, and son repaired to the 
Synagogue. It was soon full to overflowing. Hour after hour passed 
in the various acts of devotion. In the course of the service the 
Master of Israel ascended the pulpit, delivered a solemn discourse 
suited for the occasion, and concluded it, according to custom, 
with the special prayer which he had prepared. Quite naturally was 
the name “ Elhanan” interwoven with his appeals to the God of 
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Grace, and with intense earnestness did the father lift up his heart for 
a blessing on his boy. Having pronounced with thrilling emphasis 
the triune benediction of the Priest, the preacher left the pulpit. The 
boy, who had listened with the attention possible in one so young, 
had now grown weary. 

His nurse, Marguerite, is sent for, and takes him home. The 
parents were bound to remain till sunset, and during all that time 
she knew that he would be completely in her hands to do what she 
thought fit. The moment seemed most opportune for carrying out 
the purpose long cherished in her mind. She was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and deeply imbued with the false and dangerous maxim 
that the end justifies the means. Some time before the priest had 
extracted from her in confession all the circumstances of the family 
with which she was living. When he learned that her master was a 
Rabbi, and that his little son was a boy of high promise, he told her 
that she ought by some means, honest or dishonest, openly or in 
secret, to rescue him from the perilous errors in which he was being 
educated, and to secure him for the service of the Church. “I love 
my employers,” she said to herself, “and I love my Divine Master : 
which shall I obey? If they die in unbelief, they must all perish. 
What an awful thought! I may at least save the dear child’s soul. 
I will consult his best interests and carry the darling lamb within 
the fold, where alone he can be safe.” The resolve was no sooner 
made than executed. She at once led the boy from the home, from 
which for many long years he was destined to be an exile. They 
had not far to go. The priest’s house was close at hand and imme- 
diately open to receive them. The little neophyte was welcomed by 
her spiritual father with open arms. The deceit and cruelty of the 
act were entirely overlooked. The little one, powerless to resist and 
but partly conscious of his fate, was speedily baptized and lodged in 
a convent near the town under the care of the holy Sisters. 

Meanwhile, the nurse had disappeared as well. Afraid to face 
her distressed and indignant employers, she had fled to some con- 
venient refuge. In the evening, when the good Rabbi and his wife 
returned to break their long fast, they were horror-stricken to find 
their darling gone. They rushed frantically into the streets and 
inquired from every one about him, but in vain. No one could or 
would tell anything. 

Day after day the search was repeated, but to no purpose. They 
mourned for him with the mourning of Jacob for Joseph, as for one 
dead. Nay, their grief was even more poignant, since he was their 
only child. Still all this time the lost one was at a very short 
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distance from his home. That, however, made no difference. 
Inside the high wails of his conventual prison he was as much out of 
sight as if he had been in the wilds of Siberia. Before long the poor 
little captive began to realise his position. With bitter cries and 
tears he implored his keepers to restore him to his parents. But 
they paid no heed ; and when he persisted they would sometimes 
punish him, or bid him dry up his tears, as they would be as good 
and kind to him as his parents. At last his grief so agitated his 
tender frame that he fell into a high fever. The Sisters became 
anxious about their young charge, and nursed him kindly and care- 
fully. But they had not a mother’s heart or a mother’s hands. As 
the delirium rose, Elhanan screamed aloud for his mother, but she 
came not. At length the crisis came. Slowly and steadily the little 
sufferer regained strength, and he was allowed to walk in the con- 
vent garden. Very weak was he still in mind and body. He tried 
hard to recall the past, but could remember nothing, his memory 
was for the time quite gone. He thought and thought again, until 
his brain ached from the effort, but could not recollect where he 
came from or how he came there. His other faculties, however, 
gradually returned and his education was resumed. Now no pains 
were spared to instil into his mind as much as he could grasp of the 
doctrines and principles of the Roman Catholic faith. Thus three 
years passed, and then the boy was removed to a Jesuit school in 
the town of Wiirzburg. There, under the tuition of the abbot and 
experienced masters, his mind rapidly expanded. His taste was 
cultivated by the study of the ancient classics, and his reason 
exercised in logic, mathematics, and moral philosophy, taught in the 
manner which his sagacious teachers deemed suitable for their 
purpose. After a time he was taken through a long course of 
reading of the Fathers and of theology, as far as it could be taught 
without recourse to the fountain-head of revealed truth. 

Thus a few more years glided by, and the youth, now developing 
into a shrewd and learned churchman, was sent to receive his final 
training at a college in Rome. Gregory VII., better known as 
Hildebrand, was then on the Papal chair, and was establishing the 
despotic rule for which his name is so notorious. The young 
Israelite was soon brought under his notice, and he quickly dis- 
cerned in him such capability and promise that he took him under 
his own personal care and direction. With so powerful a patron his 
future success was assured ; a brilliant and prosperous career opened 
out before him, and his promotion was as rapid as was possible even 
in those days. At the first opportunity he was ordained priest, and 
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after a very brief interval, when he was only twenty-three years of 
age, he was made bishop. Soon after this a circumstance occurred 
of singular interest in connection with the youthful Bishop’s Jewish 
origin. The Pope had discovered in his protégé a special aptitude 
for carrying out his ambitious designs for the aggrandisement of the 
Papacy. Accordingly he was despatched as Nuncio to various 
important places to preach the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
absolute power of the Pope not only over all bishops, but over 
kings and emperors as well. In the course of his progress he 
visited the neighbourhood of Mayence. While he was staying 
amidst the scenes of his early life, strange misgivings about his own 
origin arose in his mind. In vain did he strive to recall the past—a 
hazy, undefined mist floated between him and those bygone days. 
His illness and the changes of his life had obliterated it all from his 
memory. Still he felt a strong, though unaccountable, attraction 
towards the then despised and persecuted people, to which he really 
belonged. He knew not why, but he was conscious of a peculiar 
sympathy with that down-trodden race and an ardent longing to 
relieve their sorrows and sufferings. One day he was driving in 
state through the streets when an elderly Rabbi, short of stature, 
with a long flowing beard, sallow complexion, and piercing eyes 
rushed in front of the horses and forced his way to the door of the 
carriage. He was evidently much agitated. In his hand he held out 
a petition. The Bishop was greatly struck by his unhappy appear- 
ance and intense earnestness, and at once bade the driver stop. He 
took the paper and read it. Its contents deeply moved him. The 
petitioner’s daughter had been carried off by brigands. She was 
described as a sweet and lovely girl of twenty, the delight of her 
parents’ hearts. In vain had the father implored help from the 
authorities of the town. It was enough for them that the injured 
family were Jews, and they would take no steps towards the recovery 
of the lost girl. The father was in despair. He was too poor to 
ransom her from the robbers, and was powerless in the matter. The 
Bishop’s visit had shed a glimmer of light upon the distressing 
situation. He had heard it whispered that the great ecclesiastic was 
an exception to the bigotry of his Order, and so he laid his case 
before him. 

The result fully justified his hopes. The Bishop warmly grasped 
the old man’s hand, and assured him that he would do all in his 
power to rescue his daughter. His influence with the magistrates 
soon compelled attention to the case, and by timely and vigorous 
measures the lost one was brought home. 
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This act of justice, so promptly and graciously performed, won 
the hearts of the Rabbi, his family, and his people ; and long after- 
wards the Bishop’s name was cherished by them with the deepest 
gratitude. 


Many years now passed, during which, engrossed with the active 
duties of his position, the Bishop does not seem to have appeared 
as the champion of the oppressed race. The conflicts between Church 
and State, as represented by Henry IV. and Pope Gregory VIL, 
were being waged with increasing bitterness. The memorable 
humiliation of the Emperor soon followed. For three days in the 
depth of winter, bare-footed, bare-headed, and clad in the white 
garment of penitents, the monarch stood within the Castle of 
Canossa, doing penance and beseeching the Pope to remove the 
interdict from his dominions. On this occasion the imperious 
Pontiff is said to have been attended by his Bishop, now a middle- 
aged man. A natural reaction ensued: the Pope had to fly into 
exile, accompanied by the Rabbi’s son. At length, in 1085, Hilde- 
brand died. Through the frequent changes which ensued, and all 
the struggles of those unhappy times, our legend does not conduct 
us. It will suffice to say that in the year 1130, after the death of 
Honorius II., took place one of those conflicts between rival Popes 
by which the pages of medizval history are too often stained. Peter, 
the son of Peter Leo of history, a Jew by birth, or the Elhanan of 
our story, was set up in opposition to Gregory, the Cardinal of 
St. Angelo, whose pontifical title was Innocent II. The successful 
usurper, our Elhanan, took the name of Anacletus II. The sequel 
of his life is said to have been even more remarkable and tragic 
than its beginning. 

Having now reached the zenith of his ambition, and being very 
far advanced in age, he became anxious to solve the mystery of his 
origin. By a singular coincidence it happened that the head of the 
Jesuit seminary at Wiirzburg, also a very old man, for some reasons 
of his own resolved to disclose before his death the dread secret 
which he had as yet jealously guarded. For this purpose he went to 
Rome, and privately astounded the Pontiff with the strange intelli- 
gence. Anacletus, being much moved by the disclosure, determined 
to sift the matter thoroughly, and, if the story were true, to see his 
kindred face to face. Great caution, however, was needful, and he 
contrived this way of effecting his purpose. He issued a challenge 
to the Jews of Mayence and its neighbourhood by a certain day to 
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show cause for their rejection of the Roman Catholic faith, and 
called upon them to depute one of their number to come to Rome 
and discuss with the Pope in person the great questions at issue. 
The now extremely aged Rabbi Simon was, as Anacletus expected, 
unanimously chosen. Bending under the weight of some ninety 
years, he still retained the force of his intellect, and was as full of 
zeal and fire as ever in defence of his ancestral religion. So he came 
and was hospitably entertained by the Pope. This was a very 
painful undertaking for the venerable Rabbi. The change from his 
quiet home and studious life to the pomp and excitement of the 
Papal Court was most distressing to him. The sights and sounds of 
superstition that met him on every side grievously offended him. But 
on account of the vital interests at stake he bore these shocks as 
patiently as he could. Several days were passed at the Vatican 
in warm and lengthened discussion. All the arguments from 
history and from reason which the Pontiff could adduce were 
earnestly and skilfully employed. Deep affection for his parent, 
added to his zeal as a Churchman, prompted the strongest appeals 
and the most subtle reasonings ; but all were powerless to shake in 
the least the Rabbi’s convictions. At last Anacletus abandoned the 
attempt. Before his departure, however, he invited him to a more 
private interview in his own library. Conversation of a general kind 
ensued, and then the Pope proposed as a diversion a game of chess. 
He was not surprised at the skill and adroitness of his antagonist ; 
but, having from his childhood been an adept in that immortal 
game, he was able to hold his ground. The game was Jong and 
intricate. At last the Pope took a certain unusual and very clever 
move. The Rabbi started, fell back in his chair, and his face grew 
ashy pale. Every line and wrinkle which time and thought and 
sorrow had marked on his aged face became deepencd, and his 
whole frame shook as with a palsy. As soon as he had recovered 
he scrutinised the Pope’s features. ‘ Elhanan!” with hoarse, trem- 
bling voice he cried, “ Elhanan, art thou indeed my own long lost 
son? ‘That was the move I myself taught thee. Thou must be 
in truth my darling child.” Further concealment was impossible. 
The father fell on the neck of him whom he had for so many years 
mourned for as dead. The son, too, was deeply moved, and in the 
secret of his chamber the Pontiff threw aside all dignity. The long 
pent-up fountain of the man’s heart burst open, fond embraces and 
affectionate pleadings followed. The Pope’s faith, not founded on 
the only infallible authority, the Word of God, gradually gave way. 
Built as it was on the shifting sand of human traditions, it could 
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not resist the Rabbi’s personal appeals. The deep impressions of 
his childhood also revived, and, after many a sharp struggle with 
himself, he resolved to return to the religion of his childhood, and 
to the home from which he had long been so rudely torn. Dis- 
guised as a peasant, and accompanied by his father, he went out by 
a secret door and left the Papal chair to be occupied by another. 
Soon afterwards, to the immense joy of his parents and of the whole 
Jewish community, he appeared again in his native city, no longer 
as a proud ecclesiastic, but as a simple despised Israelite. Again 
he shared his father’s studies and attended the services of the 
Synagogue. Unhappily he was not allowed to pass his few remain- 
ing days in this quiet retreat. The peace and comfort of his home, 
to which he had been so singularly restored, were soon very cruelly 
disturbed. The trumpet sounded throughout Europe summoning 
all to the holy war. The Jews to a man resisted the call. The 
Rabbi’s son was foremost in encouraging them in their refusal to 
take arms. Very boldly did he put forth his remaining energy 
against the Crusade, as if it were an unhallowed enterprise ; but vain 
and fruitless was their opposition. Cruel persecution was the only 
result. The venerable ex-Pope was detested by an incensed priest- 
hood, and marked out as the object of their special hatred. Having 
refused to recant his errors, he was dragged to the stake. Un- 
daunted he let his ruthless persecutors have their way. As the lurid 
flames were kindling round him, and wrapping his spare and 
shrunken limbs in their hot embrace, he suddenly tore open his 
clothes and disclosed to the astonished crowd a red cross imprinted 
on his breast. “See that!” he cried, with a hoarse voice, which 
rose above the crackling of the flames. “See what I was made and 
what I am again! A Jew I was born, and, do what you will, a Jew 
I will die! ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’ ” 

Thus perished Elhanan, the Rabbi’s son, in heart always a Jew, 
in name and office a Pope. 

W. BURNET. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
UPPER CLASSES IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


T is proposed to compare the educational systems of the upper 
classes existing at the present time in France and in England, 
a comparison which has become the more interesting from the 
fact that while we at home are extremely dissatisfied with the results 
which our education gives us, and while there is a growing inclina- 
tion to believe that our system is inferior to those that exist in other 
countries, a large number of well-known public men in France 
are convinced that the English system of education is a good 
one, and have already taken steps to introduce it into their 
country. 

The great difference between the two no doubt lies in this fact, 
that from his earliest years up to the time when he takes his degree 
of Licence or his Doctorat the Frenchman is always in the same 
establishment, under the same system of education, one could 
almost say—so uniform and mechanical is education abroad—under 
the same teachers. The whole system is under one sole head, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and he is the ultimate superior of 
the most obscure professor in the provinces and of the youngest 
schoolboy, just as he is of the rector and professors at the Sorbonne. 
The programme of instruction—the text-books to be used, the 
time to be allotted to each subject, the hours for work and play, 
questions of discipline and health, and method of teaching—all is 
laid down by the Government, as in the Education Code for our 
Board Schools, to the smallest details. Every professor is strictly 
bound by the regulations, and must be properly qualified for 
his post, having passed an examination at the University, which in 
France means, as a matter of course, a Government examination, 
expressly arranged to prove the candidate’s ability to teach what he 
has learnt. He is appointed by the State and paid by the State. 
The State is the headmaster in France; it arranges the classes, 
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compels the children to come in, brings the professor to his pupils, 
puts the bookjhe is to teach from in his hand and opens it at the 
very page. The whole system is one enormous machine, in which 
individual teachers are only wheels turning on other wheels, and 
which the State winds up. The pupils go through the process. All 
4ycées are on the same footing and under the same arrangements. 
Every boy passes through his classes of ¢roisitme, deuxidme, and 
rhétorique, andin each class are studied certain books, certain 
authors and particular portions of history, geography, and science. 
Once through these classes he is ready to go to the university ; 
but even here there is no gap or interregnum in his studies. The 
first examination he has to pass, the Bacca/auréat, which at first 
sight, remembering the age of the candidates (from sixteen upwards), 
comprises an alarmingly large list of subjects and range of study, is, 
in fact, nothing but a general examination in the work done by the 
candidate in his last years at school, and does not require any 
special preparation. When he goes up for it he gives in to the 
examiners his /ivret scolaire. This is a book which shows the exact 
number of pupils‘in his form and his place in it in every subject on 
the 1st of January in every year, and any prizes he may have 
gained, together with special observations written and signed by his 
professors, while according to the official published programme : 
‘Ces livrets sont examinés par les jurys. Ii est tenu compte, pour 
Yadmissibilité! et pour Vadmission, des renseignements qu’ils 
contiennent.” And so he passes almost insensibly from school to 
the university. 

This is a great contrast to the jerky education by fits and starts 
which an English boy of the upper class is likely to obtain. If he 
is of exceptional ability, no doubt great attention will be paid to 
him, and he will be pressed forward as much as possible to do credit 
to the school. But the boy of average ability, who could do well if 
taught systematically from the beginning and taken in hand in time, 
has a poor chance in our schools. I do not speak so much of the 
unfortunate youths who leave the farce of the private establishment 
for the idleness of the public school, perhaps to join after that 
several so-called cramming establishments in succession, and to 
wander from one sham to another till the final failure (although such 
misfortunes, as I have shown, cannot be incurred under the uniformity 
of the French Government system), but of those who join definitely 

) Admissibilité is pass‘ng successfully the written part of the examination, 


admission passing the whole examination, including the viva voce, for which 
candidates cannot enter till they have passed the written portion. 
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one or other of our great public schools, spend the whole of their 
youth there from ten to eighteen, and therefore have a right to 
expect to derive some benefit from these famous and ancient 
institutions. The present writer has had several such under his 
observation for short periods of time, and his experience of English 
public school education would amaze any one who is not behind the 
scenes. One young man, who had been six years at one of our most 
famous public schools, had no idea where Vienna was ; another, who 
had been almost equally long at an equally well-known public 
school, thought the Prince Imperial was the husband of the late 
Queen ; and a third, who had just left another public school of great 
reputation, always wrote “ Prince of Wha/es,” while in his history notes 
the breaches of parliamentary privilege perpetrated by George III. 
came out George III.’s dreeches. These youths were certainly of 
quite average intellect and intelligence. These are not isolated 
instances, but they could be multiplied indefinitely by all those who 
have had anything to do with English youths of seventeen and 
eighteen. 

Nor are these mysterious and inexplicable phenomena; the 
causes are only too apparent. Leaving apart the grosser forms of 
scholastic fraud, take, for instance, the question of the teaching of 
modern languages in England. Within the last few years a decided 
opinion has grown up in England, as on the Continent, that more 
time and attention should be given to the study of foreign languages 
to suit the wider needs and changed necessities of the day. In 
France a real effort has been made to give effect to this idea. The 
Licence can be taken in English or in German, all candidates, how- 
ever, having to satisfy the examiners in French and Latin composition 
or essay. A Version and a Zhéme are given, z.¢. translation from 
and translation into the language chosen, long pieces which have to 
be most carefully worked out, and for each of which the candidate 
has four hours allowed him. If he passes these tests and the two 
compositions successfully, he undergoes a v/vd voce examination, which, 
besides Greek, Latin, and French authors, and a short examination in 
a second foreign language, includes as its most important part a long 
oral examination in the special language he has chosen, which is 
intended to show not only that the candidate can translate into and 
from this language at sight with sufficient accuracy, and that he can 
give satisfactory answers to questions on grammar, &c., but that he 
can speak it with a tolerably good accent and can discuss in it some 
literary question taken from the list of authors on the programme. 
Then the agrégation, which is a competitive examination between 
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Licenciés for the best scholastic appointments, demands still further 
tests, which include an essay in the language, and at the vivd voce 
the delivery of a lesson, a special feature of which is that the 
candidate is given his subject one day by the examiners and delivers 
his lecture the next, having had twenty-four hours in which to pre- 
pare it. 

But the study of modern languages is not only promoted by 
examinations. The teaching is careful, systematic, and thorough. 
The professors take great pains to teach minute and accurate trans- 
lation, and every piece which is translated has been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand and studied by the professor and by the students. 
There is no rushing through pages of half-intelligible words and 
unexplained idioms. Most professors also have at least one day 
a week when their pupils visit them and get the benefit of half an 
hour’s private tuition or advice about their work. Then there are 
the dourses—scholarships which enable men to study several months 
abroad. A genuine interest in the English language and literature 
has sprung up in France, and this is shown not only by the greater 
energy of the professors, but by increased enthusiasm among the 
students themselves ; and it is worthy of record that an English 
debating society exists now in Paris, where university students 
debate questions of English literature and speak remarkably well. 

A satisfactory education such as this, joined to examinations 
expressly arranged to show that the candidate is capable of teaching, 
turns out really competent men, compared with whom our modern 
language masters cut a very poor figure. Leaving out of the question 
the foreigner—the gentleman scarred in the Franco-Prussian War (?), 
the decayed gentleman, witha “ de” before his name, of old royalist 
family (?), and the fugitive from conscription, who are universally 
acknowledged to be failures —I speak of the English master who un- 
dertakes the modern language work in our schools. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that ninety-nine out of a hundred of them have had 
no special training for this work, and hold no certificate or diploma 
which can testify to their fitness to teach these subjects. They 
have taken up modern languages because they have failed to 
distinguish themselves at the university in ancient classics, and they 
take the modern side in the school because there are the forms 
“where you do not learn Greek.” To do justice to the honesty of 
their colleagues, there is no attempt made, except to the parents, to 
pretend that instruction in modern languages is really given. The 
modern language master will not even be assigned a class-room to 
himself, but will be banished to the dining-hall, where his voice will 
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hardly be heard above the clatter of servants, or else to the 
laboratory, where he is knocked down by the fumes of yesterday’s 
chemical experiments. His time will be eked out in hearing the 
multiplication table and Latin declensions, in carving huge joints of 
meat, in keeping goal in Association football, and in sitting in a 
room doing nothing, to keep order for the drawing master and 
the shorthand master, who cannot keep order for themselves. All 
this time parents are delighted to think that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
are placed at a really good school, which has kept up with the times, 
and which makes a special point of modern languages in its cur- 
riculum ; and, naturally, the disappointment is great when it turns 
out—then, alas ! too late—that they have learnt nothing except how 
to throw a cricket-ball. 

Whatever the defects of the French system may be, no one can 
say that such imposture can exist under it as this. At any rate, the 
parent is able to provide instruction for his children at a small cost, 
and is assured at the same time of its being thorough and genuine. 
The masters have no pecuniary interest in the numbers of their 
pupils, and no object in or means of concealing from the parents 
the unsatisfactory progress of their children, and are left free to do 
their duty in a straightforward manner, without being harassed 
either by the ignorant meddling and threats of the parents on the 
one side, or by the avarice of their employer, anxious about his fees, 
on the other. They teach the subject for which they have been 
specially trained, and they are not called upon to give instruction in 
those of which they know nothing; still less is it expected of them, 
as in England, that they shall be of herculean physique, and able to 
jump higher and run faster than any of their pupils. 

It cannot be denied that from this point of view the French 
system offers many advantages over the English system ; at the same 
time it may be said, and has been said, that the monotony and 
mechanical character of French education are great defects, that boys 
are not machines, that they have different talents and different 
tastes, and that to subject all these living intellects of such various 
calibre to one uniform process is to stifle genius and to reduce the 
able and original down to the level of the dull and ordinary. At 
the French university, whatever special line of study he may choose 
besides, every candidate for the Licence must have a respectable 
knowledge of Latin and a perfect knowledge of his own language ; 
all have to satisfy the examiners in Latin and French essay. Besides, 
the different ways in which the JZicence can be taken are very 
limited, not more than ten, while according to the writer of an article 
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in Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “Oxford in Fact and Fiction,” of 
December, 1895, there are 4,000 ways in which a man may now take 
his B.A. degree. The list comprises the least-known Oriental 
languages and the most abstruse departments of science. “There 
is an intricate and elaborate system of examination in almost every 
conceivable subject, controlled by an equally elaborate system of 
Boards and Committees. The list of University officers and ex- 
aminers takes up twenty pages of close print in the Calendar.” A 
magnificent edifice, it will be said, of many mansions in which every 
one, however “ specialised ” he may be, will find a place. A magni- 
ficent porch, I should rather say, leading to nothing but ruins. For 
it is not by endless multiplying of examinations that real merit is 
best recognised and that a human being becomes something better 
than a mere learning machine, but by the development of his natural 
ability, by enlarging his capacity for the reception of knowledge, by 
calling out hidden powers and awakening original thought. There 
is one exercise which, apart from the excellent practice it gives for 
acquiring a real knowledge of language, especially carries out these 
objects, namely, original composition or essay writing. This is a 
real test of power of thought and grasp of the subject, in which 
cram or ill-digested knowledge is almost useless. This is exactly the 
subject which is thought most important and most insisted on in 
French education. ‘his is just the exercise which is thought least 
important and almost entirely neglected in English education. Week 
after week French schoolboys compose essays for their professors ; 
and essay writing, too, forms, as has been already mentioned, the 
principal part of all French university examinations. In England 
it is just the contrary: we find nothing but long papers of questions 
and translations. Even in the examination known as “Greats” 
(Zitere Humaniores) or in the history examinations, where 
questions in the form of essays are sometimes given, no essay can 
be written. There is not sufficient time. <A long list of questions 
has to be attended to in three hours, and nothing can be got down 
but straggling, hasty, and badly written answers. In “ Greats,” 
according to a well-informed writer,' the limits are so well known 
“that a clever tutor, by a skilful system of cram, can practically save 
his pupils the trouble of reading their books at all. Original thought 
is discouraged, and a man confines his reading entirely to the special 
subjects which he thinks will pay in the schools.” Then, it will be 
said, there are the university prizes for original essays and composi- 
tion. It is obvious, however, that they are competed for by a very 
1 Mr. Wells, Oxford and Oxford Life. 
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small portion of the men who are seeking their education at the 
universities, and have no influence at all on the education of the 
majority of undergraduates. It is significant, too, that in spite of 
the large and increasing numbers of undergraduates, these prizes 
arouse anything but an enthusiastic competition. The Conington 
Essay has not been awarded on four occasions out of nine since 
its foundation in 1875. The Chancellor’s Latin Essay was not 
awarded nine times between 1876 and 1901. The Lothian was 
not awarded eight times between 1873 and 1901, and the Arnold 
was not awarded six times between 1872 and 1901; while the 
ominous phrase, “no candidate,” often recurs. These are facts 
which show clearly the direction in which English education is 
running. Subjects are studied entirely and exclusively to pay in the 
examinations, and the subjects given in the examinations are just 
those which can be crammed up and for which original thought and 
conception are superfluous. 

There is, however, a very real reason why essay writing has been 
so generally neglected in English education. No one has ever learnt 
any English. The average English gentleman, in spite of his many 
good points, has not the least idea how to use his own language or 
how to give expression to his ideas, and this is shown unmistakably 
in his letters and in his conversation, to say nothing of his speeches. 
Will it be believed abroad that an educated Englishman can hardly 
write a dozen lines without some ridiculous slip in spelling? and 
that, for instance, an officer in one of His Majesty’s services could 
write to his sister and ask how her ca/ving class was getting on? It 
is not considered necessary to know how to spell in England ; it is 
rather vulgar to spell correctly. English grammar is supposed only 
to exist in some people’s imaginations. The art of composing—the 
method of arranging ideas, and of passing from one to another, and 
the development of a subject—is not so much as named amongst 
us. The study of the great models of English writing and of the 
great men of our literature is waste of time. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Macaulay do not pay in the schools, and a man may take the highest 
honours at the university without ever having bestowed a glance 
at a single English poet, dramatist, or historian. The only 
English texts which he finds absolutely necessary in his studies are 
the English translations of his Greek and Latin authors. The 
wonderful creations of genius in the grandest literature that the 
world has ever known are treated with contempt, and it is left for 
foreigners to be charmed and inspired by its beauties. The only 
real English classic in England is the Old Testament. It is con- 
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sidered a scandal if every boy in the school does not know the 
lists of the kings of Israel and Judah or how Agag came to 
meet Samuel; butit is thought quite natural that young Englishmen 
should never have read ten lines of “ Paradise Lost” or a sonnet of 
Milton, never have understood and enjoyed a line of poetry from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, and never have studied a single English 
play or any great English prose-writer. In France, boys are familiar 
quite early with the names of Corneille, Racine, Molitre, Boileau, 
Bossuet, La Fontaine, to go no higher and no further, and they study 
these great writers with the same care that they read their Greek and 
Latin classics. They learn to appreciate them by degrees, and to 
understand the place which each great writer holds in the history of 
their literature, and this, together with constant instruction and 
exercise in their own language, is the backbone of all education in 
France, both at school and at the university. 

That in spite of these advantages many real defects could be pointed 
Out in the French system is not in the power of the writer to deny. 
The French methods, for instance, of conducting their examinations 
-cannot be praised from any point of view. The official preliminaries 
to be gone through before a man can even offer himself for examina- 
tion are quite absurd. The permission, which has to be obtained 
from the Dean, written out on papier timbré ; the certificate of birth, 
which in case of a foreigner must be translated by a ¢raducteur 
assermenté; the number of little documents, each of which has to be 
given in at a separate office and at a different address ; the walking to 
and fro from these places because some one has forgotten a date or a 
signature, the hours spent standing in the gueue while one slow 
official attends to fifty or sixty individuals, the turning over of leaves, 
consulting of notebooks, and fumbling under blotting-paper while 
his most important papers have been lost, the repeated signing the 
same things and answering the same questions—all this is enough to 
turn the hair grey. Finally, when he is just beginning to think that 
he sees light, he is confronted with an official with a red ribbon, who 
dashes his hopes with some such question as this: ‘‘ Why do you 
enter for the examination now? Why did you not goin last time?” 
— Well, because it was not convenient last time.”—“ Very well ; 
then why do you go in now, why don’t you present yourself next 
time ? ”"—“ Because, if I am successful this time, it will be unneces- 
sary.”—‘ Oh, but this is very irregular indeed ; I must speak to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire”—and the unhappy candidate finds himself 
again turning in the same hopeless circle. 

The arrangements of the examination itself are barbarous. Six 
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hours, from nine o’clock till three, are perhaps not too much for the 
Latin and French compositions, but why the wretched candidates 
should be obliged to be in the examination room an hour earlier and 
an hour extra merely to sign their names once more and to take 
their seats, it would be hard to explain. . Everything is regulated by 
the most rigid economy. No ink, pens, or blotting-paper are pro- 
vided, and if you require more than your one sheet of paper you 
must literally struggle for it and seize it by force from the careful 
guardian of the public interests. The rooms and tables are generally 
in a very dirty state, and the atmosphere towards the end of the six 
or seven hours is poisonous. The university cannot afford postage- 
stamps for the communications it sends you, neither can it go to the 
expense of printing its papers. Everything has to be dictated, even 
long pieces of translation, and as several sets of candidates are often 
huddled together in the ‘same room, it is frequently more than an 
hour before the three or four pieces have been taken down and the 
men are ready to begin. The comforts of a clean, well-warmed, and 
airy examination room and punctual and business-like arrangements 
are luxuries at present beyond the reach of French students. 

If the candidate is so fortunate as to pass unscathed through 
these ordeals, fresh difficulties and complications await him and put 
off his possession of the much-coveted diploma. Each document 
has to be signed by the Minister for Instruction, Fine Arts, and 
Religion, and by other high functionaries. The Secretary of the 
Faculté des Lettres sends it to the Rector of the Académie, the Rector 
of the Académie sends it to the Minister of Instruction, the Minister 
of Instruction sends it to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sends it to the Consul-General in 
London, and the Consul-General, after the payment of fivepence for 
postage-stamps, forwards it to its proud possessor. This, of course, 
is incase of a foreigner ; but it would seem that the method of trans- 
mitting the precious document to a Frenchman in the provinces is 
not less complicated. 

These, however, are small details in the general question we have 
touched upon, and of comparatively little importance. It is of vital 
importance, on the other hand, that boys should be made thoroughly 
acquainted with the language and literature of their own country, 
that original and natural talent should be awakened by original com- 
position instead of being swamped by long lists of questions on facts 
and dates, and that important subjects should not be taught except 
by those who have satisfied the examiners that they are fully com- 
petent to teach those subjects. That these are objects which are 
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not attained in England cannot, I think, be denied. The great 
public schools are manifestly incompetent to carry out the instruc- 
tion which they profess to give, the unsatisfactory character of the 
teaching given in institutions carried on for private gain daily comes 
to light, and the neglect of our own language and literature every- 
where and throughout, are facts which are becoming every year more 
apparent. 

The French Minister of Instruction, who, in answer to some 
inquirer, is supposed to have been able to point out the exact page 
which every child in France was learning at that particular hour, 
has always raised a laugh. This may be, and no doubt is, ridiculous ; 
but supposing for a moment that those who direct our great public 
schools were asked on a particular day and at a particular time what 
the boys of a certain form were doing, could their answers truthfully 
be as satisfactory? Their replies would be something of this sort, 
I think: “They are being kept in order.” ‘They are not learning 
Greek.” “Their education is being seen to by the masters out of 
doors.” ‘We specialise a great deal here, it is impossible to say.” 

We have dwelt upon the points in which the French educational 
system appears to us to have distinct advantages over ours in 
England, but it is far from our intention to argue that we should 
regard the former as a model altogether for our own. Indeed, by 
many Frenchmen of ability and knowledge, as we have stated 
already, it is regarded as very inferior, and is made by them to bear 
the blame for their colonial failure, for commercial failure, for 
administrative incompetence and corruption, for the low moral 
standard prevalent, for the lack of ambition and enterprise, and 
even for the decrease or stagnation of the population. We have 
long ceased in England to believe that education any more than 
Acts of Parliament can do everything, and certainly the evils which 
affect modern France seem, at least to us, to have other contributory 
causes, though these questions open up immense problems and 
controversies into which it isnot our business to enter here. Besides, 
it seems to have escaped the notice of those French writers! who 
are so displeased with the state of education in their own country 
that many of the evils which they especially emphasise exist equally 
in England. 

And foremost amongst these we should certainly mention the 
excessive importance attached to Latin and Greek and to the dis- 


} We allude especially to M. Desmolins, who has written more than one 
clever treatise on the subject, and who has established a school in his own country 


on the English model. 
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proportion of time allotted to their study—time and labour which in 
the great majority of cases is waste time and labour. In this respect 
we can hardly imagine that the French groan under a more severe 
tyranny than ourselves, for in England it is a matter of common 
occurrence and of common experience that boys who have studied 
classics for eight or nine years assiduously and painfully, and who 
have practically studied nothing else, leave school without being 
able to construe a single author in these languages correctly, and in 
many cases so accustomed to labour without fruit or profit, and so 
discouraged by failure, that they are incapable of any further effort, 
and sink into hopeless stupor, thus finishing their education having 
learnt one thing alone—the impossibility of learning anything. 
In spite of this, we are told that the study of the classics is the 
greatest and the only training of the mind, that on account of 
its difficulty it is the greatest training of the character, that the 
knowledge of Latin is the only way of acquiring any English 
grammar, and that Latin verses are invaluable for the oppor- 
tunities they afford to schoolboys of becoming acquainted with 
English poetry. Finally, all who are engaged in teaching classics 
are warned against giving any encouragement to the infringement of 
their monopoly which will destroy their own means of livelihood. 
Such arguments have proved sufficient to convince 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ! 

But already “honest doubt” has been raised in many quarters, and 
we may confidently hope that the cloud of classical superstition will 
soon flee before the dawn of a more reasonable conception of 
education. 

Another evil of our school education, which we can scarcely 
imagine to have increased to such injurious proportions in France, 
is the present mischievous system of prizes and rewards as incentives 
to physical and intellectual effort. We fear that our favourable 
French critics have in some degree praised too highly the energy and 
independence of character of English schoolboys. Boys do not 
work their best and hardest at school because they feel that they 
will have to-make their own way in life. On the contrary, they must 
be tempted by the promise of magnificent volumes or douceurs of 
another shape to do their work satisfactorily, and silver mugs 
must be dangled before their eyes to induce them to run a few 
yards ; nay, in at least one very famous public school a prize is given 
periodically to the best conducted boy—good conduct being regarded 
as something quite exceptional and phenomenal, instead of being 
expected from one and all as a matter of course. From a prize 
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given to the best boy it is only a step to allotting a reward to the 
most popular boy, a ridiculous and fatal custom which, as we read 
in the papers, has been established in some schools in the North of 
England. 

The effect of all this must inevitably be the encouragement of 
hypocrisy, humbug, pot-hunting, and selfishness, together with the 
éxtinction of all motives of duty, honour, self-respect, and foresight, 
and the English boy, corrupted by such a system, falls often very far 
below the pleasant picture drawn by our neighbours. 

We now come to an important feature in education, where doubtless 
the English system has many advantages over the French—we mean 
in the opportunity for outdoor and physical exercise. The picture 
which we are given of boys in France screwed to their desks in stuffy 
schoolrooms for eight hours a day, too tired to think or learn, and let 
out at length from their prisons only to continue their unending and 
often futile toil at home, is indeed a miserable and pitiable one. 
Doubtless this has a very direct and destructive influence on the 
national health, physique, and power of work and energy, and 
Frenchmen do well to admire the healthy system of open-air exercise 
and physical training which is within the reach of English boys, and 
in desiring to introduce it into France. But even superiority in this 
point is not without its corresponding disadvantages, and our French 
friends seem to be quite unaware that athleticism with us has 
become a veritable curse and peril. The present writer would be 
the last person to deny the value and necessity for due attention to 
the training of the body, or the need for relaxation from intellectual 
fatigue and for fresh air and games. But the rage for athletics in 
English schools has gone much farther than this, and has become an 
absurdity and a danger. Solid work has to give place to cricket 
matches and other contests, and the recreation of mere children is 
deformed into a serious business of life. ‘The reputation of a school 
is made to depend on the number of matches gained against rival 
establishments, and well-known schools have been actually known, in 
order to attract boys who may thus raise the fame of their establish- 
ment, to give scholarships for proficiency in sports by taking those good 
at games at half fees. A boy who makes a large number of runs is 
applauded and regarded as a hero, while those who are less successful 
are treated even by the masters as a disgrace to the school. What 
more absurd and contemptible spectacle can there be than that of 
middle-aged and well-educated men standing round the playground 
wild with excitement over the games of mere children, and roaring 
themselves hoarse with discordant encouragement, as if the life and 
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fortune of every one depended on one goal more or one run less? 
Such exaggeration and excess has a most injurious effect on the 
moral tone of a school. Boys encouraged by their masters are led 
to regard everything from an exclusively physical point of view, and 
are taught that the only object in life is to develop the muscles, while 
the training of the mind and the increase and exercise of the mental 
faculties is regarded as of secondary importance. 

We are now told that things have gone so far that a man of first- 
class intellectual attainments, good character, and power of teaching 
is by no means welcome in a public school as a master ; such 
qualities entitle a man to no respect or influence there, and he must 
be an expert in sports and games and win the respect of the boys by 
his superior prowess in athletics and superior bulk of frame. A 
young Frenchman who spent some little time at Oxford is not far 
wrong when he speaks of the drufa/ity of young Englishmen, #.e, the 
exclusive and excessive deference paid to brute force, amounting to 
a worship, which is such a prominent feature nowadays and is 
already beginning to show itself in a particularly disagreeable aspect 
—in the increasing desire of people to watch the sports and athletic 
contests in which others are engaged without taking any part in them 
themselves, and which has turned our football matches into some- 
thing hardly less discreditable and savage than the Roman gladia- 
torial shows. 

The general inference, then, from a comparison of the two 
methods of education in France and in our own country seems to be 
that there is no cause for either nation to be greatly envious of the 
good fortune of the other, still less for a desire to import the system 
of the other in its entirety. Each has some advantages which the 
other lacks, and each has some defects which the other has escaped ; 
but many evils are common to both systems, and all appear capable 
of being got rid of without, on the one hand, the French adopting 
our state of anarchy in the search for freedom, or, on the other, 
our burdening ourselves with the tyranny of the State in our desire 
for law and order. Again, there are some utopian theories which we 
believe cannot be the principles of any practical system of education, 
as for instance that conception of education according to which the 
training of the mind is to be nothing more than the awakening of 
interest in the child and the satisfaction of his curiosity, following 
his natural inclinations, and never forcing his mind to the study of 
uncongenial subjects—“ Let human institutions conform to nature, 
diminish the influence of government and increase the limits of 
freedom.” We have only to turn to the pages of Zmile to see this 
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system carried out in all its logical completeness. No doubt such 
an education will develop to the greatest extent the spirit of 
individualism and inherited personal qualities, but we cannot agree 
that the cultivation of these is the sole or the greatest object of 
education, or when once the natural characteristics of a boy 
have been developed to their full extent and the bent of his mind 
humoured and exaggerated, that he will necessarily be better fitted 
and prepared for the battle of life than one who has had to submit 
to the study of uncongenial but useful subjects. 

Personally we do not believe that the road to knowledge can be 
made entirely pleasant and easy, though to increase unnecessarily the 
labour of learning for children is one of the most fatal errors that 
man can commit, if indeed it does not amount to a crime, but there 
must, we think, always be an effort and a struggle upwards to the 
light. There must be toil ; but toil inspired by hope of progress 
and cheered by the feeling of success is not a misery but a happiness. 


PH. CH. YORKE, 
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THREE SKETCHES. 


BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 


HERE is much pleasure in the reading of a new book—f it is an 
old one, and the older the better. It is wiser to purchase 
Sophocles or Shakespeare than to waste honest money on the work of 
the latest genius of some foolish clique. This child of puffery may be 
compared to Shelley or Milton, Charles Lamb or Addison. Still, 
even then it is wiser to be faithful to the tragic poet of Colonus and 
the “Sweet Swan of Avon.” They will not be superseded during 
the next ensuing weeks by another immortal genius. 

In our young days we bought new books on the virtue of 
extravagant praise, but we paid dearly for our foolishness. We 
began to understand the meaning of the new criticism. In form 
and appearance we had bought books, but in reality we had pur- 
chased bound copies of an arrant waste of good paper. We had 
been robbed with an air of warm friendship and politeness. We 
smiled at our own simplicity and buckled on a little worldly wisdom 
for future use. 

But truly, wise men might have been betrayed—the epithets of 
praise had been so lavish. We expected the freshness of the green 
fields with the morning dew upon them, the atmosphere of the gods, 
immortal masterpieces, the very blood and life of literature. And 
what did we obtain? One author gave us a bladder half filled with 
peas—it made a slight noise, though foolish ; another provided a bag 
of wind—it looked big, but a rent soon reduced it ; and yet another 
flung down a handful of sawdust—it was wood certainly, but a plank 
had been more useful. We had seen all these things before. We 
knew them intimately. The authors called their performances 
books. There was new paper, new type, a new arrangement of 
words—but the genuine written book had miscarried. And thus we 
find it safer to stick to Sophocles and Shakespeare. But in those 
days we were so very young. Unconscious ignorance should at all 
times excuse error. And I believe the new criticism has not yet a 
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But some one urges that the latest genius must live. Quite so. 
But as he is evidently a member of a limited liability company of 
literature, or what passes for literature, he should instruct his fellow- 
members to label his goods honestly. The public asks for cham- 
pagne occasionally, and has a right to be angry when it is defrauded 
by having palpable gooseberry palmed upon it. 

Dishonesty in criticism is not only knavish towards the public, but 
dangerous to the author. What wonder if extravagant praise turns 
the head of some young bardlet of the time? Is he not mortal? 
Burke almost persuaded Warren Hastings that he was as black as 
his fervid eloquence painted him. What wonder, then, that our 
young bardlet considers himself a son of Shakespeare, or heir to 
Milton’s fame, when the adulation is so excessive and seemingly. 
sincere? What wonder that he affects an arrogant air and questions 
the greatness of the immortal gods? What wonder, indeed, when 
he has such an overwhelming sense of his own genius and import- 
ance thrust upon him ? 

For ’tis wondrous odd 
How soon a minnow thinks itself a cod ! 

The minor writer is exceedingly useful in his place. He is often 
a very agreeable companion. Some of our most lovable books 
were written by men whom by no degree of favour we could term 
great. We do not consider Boswell a magnificent writer, and yet he 
wrote the greatest of biographies. Herrick cannot command the. 
genius of Milton, and yet Herrick has our admiration and love. 

The mouse and the elephant both have their uses in the economy: 
of nature, but there are some men who prefer the elephant. They 
cling to Sophocles and Shakespeare and the master minds of 
literature. Their taste is not godless, nor barbarous, nor intolerant ; 
but simply discriminating and judicial. Wine is more generous 
than water, and no one can be angry if some men select the more 
heroic beverage. 

The chief anxiety of the modern writer, minor or major, is to 
get his books read, and there is an equal desire among a large class 
of readers for new books to read. Indeed, the craving for new 
books amounts to a disease. This is difficult to understand when 
we consider that the old authors have not been exhausted. We have 
Montaigne and Pepys, Fielding and Scott, Boswell and Rousseau, 
entertaining writers, all of them. To many readers their works 
would be new, and yet there is a widespread complaint that there 
are no new books worth reading. The complaint is pitiful. There 
are hundreds of old books which would be new to the majority. of 
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modern readers. The works of Homer and Dante, Plato and Bacon, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, Tacitus and Hume are not lost. They 
exist in a multitude of editions, and can be read again and again 
with additional profit and renewed delight. These are the pillars of 
literature and worthy of purchase. A book is a poor thing if it is 
not worth its price, and poorer still if it will not bear a second reading. 

Old books are like old wines—we cannot help preferring them 
to the new. They do not offend our choicer taste—do not grate 
upon the palate. And how kindly they look down upon us! How 
ready to please! How anxious to serve! They are our devoted 
allies, our closest companions— 

Friends in every season, bright and dim. 

Kings and queens without the pride and pomp of imperial state. 
New books cannot take their place. They have neither their 
privileges nor their associations. But wait. Some day the new 
books will become old, and if Time is kind, they too will be rewarded. 
They will have the choicest nooks in their owner’s library allotted 
to them. But at present their position is just. They cannot claim 
the love and attention which we give to a gossiping essay of 
Montaigne, a choice tale by Boccaccio, a faultless ode of Horace, 
or an immortal play by our own divine Shakespeare. They have 
not been with us in our sorrows and our joys. They have not 
shortened a pilgrimage or brightened our leisure. They have not 
shared our struggles or known our triumphs. And, then, have they 
the red blood of the human heart running through their pages? 
Time alone will answer. 

An old book is an old crony in a chimney corner. Nothing can 
take its place. To destroy it, the very house of life would have to 
be demolished. If a printed book be worthy, there is nothing more 
immortal. It will outlive the fame of kings and the glory of 
nations. 


SECONDHAND. 


There is a certain immortality in being secondhand. It is some- 
times better to be an old curio in a secondhand shop than a new 
bronze statue in a public square. To figure in a secondhand book- 
seller’s catalogue confers distinction on an author. It is fame, 
possibly passing fame only, or simply notoriety. The gifted Jones 
finds one of his limited first editions priced at a guinea in one of 
these interesting book lists. He is covered with blushes and glory. 
He has discovered America—perhaps, immortality. “If I had 
saved a score or two copies, I could do myself a good turn,” he 
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thinks. But has he considered the matter in the grey light of the 
morning? Perhaps the book is the bantling of puffery. Circum- 
stances or a foolish clique may have been able to persuade the 
market to purchase three copies at a guinea each; but can the same 
cause induce the market to take three dozen copies at the same cost ? 
There is shoddy in books as in clothes. A man cannot pride him- 
self upon the cut of his coat if the material is bad. The public is 
not always an ass, neither is the collector. 

i And what book-hunter has not felt the strange fascination of the 
secondhand bookshop? He cannot avoid running over the crowded 
shelves, even though the poverty of his purse may prohibit a purchase. 
He sees a book he wants and turns away with a sinking heart, and 
goes through the same performance during the following week. But 
give him sufficient means, even to buy sparingly only ; and when he 
finds a book to his taste, and especially if it is marked at a reason- 
able price, his joy is greater than the joy of kings. He carries the 
book home with pride and it becomes his latest idol. 

The genuine book-hunter knows all the bookshops and stalls 
from Kensington to Aldgate, and visits them regularly. He is 
acquainted with all the ways and manners of the various booksellers 
intimately, and they have the same knowledge of him. They love 
to talk “shop,” and never depart from good-humour. There is a 
sort of freemasonry between them, of which an outsider knows as 
little as he does of the philosopher’s stone. 

And most book-hunters know old shops which, properly, are not 
bookshops at all. These are held as secret as the mysteries of the 
grave. The book-hunter pays them an occasional visit, and not 
infrequently returns home with a bargain, and sometimes a bundle 
of bargains. Most book-hunters can point to a shelf or shelves 
filled with such prizes. These are some of the rewards of a book- 
hunter’s life. 

The pleasure of the auction room is past. The modern book- 
seller has driven the modern book-lover from the lists. He has 
compelled the amateur to buy through an agent, and slain one of 
his fiercest joys. The bookman of the old school was not denied 
this pleasure. He found his greatest delight in attending and 
bidding at auctions. To carry off some desired book after a keen 
fight was joy indeed. The struggle added to its value. It gave him 
happiness for days and made his reminiscences worth recounting in 
after years. 

And then there are the old curiosity shops—not the costly shops 
that frown upon one in fashionable streets, and frighten the poor but 
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keen lover of curios away ; but the old shops of the by-ways that 
draw one to their windows and entice one to enter their homely- 
looking doors. The loving collector—the genuine man of taste— 
knows them all. Like the book-lover, he keeps a constant watch 
upon their various stocks. To-day there is an old bronze—a 
genuine antique—put into one of the windows for the first time. If 
within his means, the collector buys it instantly, but with caution 
and debate, and generally with a liberal discount. To-morrow, in 
another window, may be displayed a Dresden plate of the best period, 
or a choice bit of old Chelsea. With the same caution the collector 
will conclude a purchase, and add something to be loved to his 
little collection. Another day it may be a beautiful Italian dagger, 
or a choice etching or print by some beloved master, that takes his 
fancy. The gentle collector is always adding something to his house 
beautiful, and is only unhappy when insufficient means do not permit 
the purchase of some coveted object of virti. 

And who does not prefer the secondhand picture to the new? 
Is it not superior? The artist, like the poet, is ambitious to equal 
the immortal masterpieces. The poet pines to write one little song 
that shall live for ever in the hearts and on the lips of men ; and the 
artist longs to paint one small canvas that shall be crowned with 
after fame. They strive to achieve perfection, but in their hearts 
they have to confess comparative failure. They are dissatisfied. 
They know the secondhand works are best. 

The sculptor stands before the Venus de’ Medici and is pro- 
foundly conscious of his own weakness. The masterpiece is so 
sublime, so perfect, that for a time he is appalled at his own puny 
gifts. The painter looks on a picture by Titian, or Raphael, o1 
Rembrandt ; and the poet reads a play of Shakespeare with the 
same feelings. They are not envious. They cannot be—their 
admiration is so great, so intense, so absorbing, it is even akin to 
worship—the works appear so faultless, so immortal, so divine. 

But, perhaps, they too will discover immortality in the auction- 
room, or in the shops of the secondhand. The gods love honest 
endeavour. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF BEING POOR. 


All men prefer riches to poverty, though they often dull the edge of 
enjoyment. Not infrequently we hear a man expressing himself 
with generous fervour, “ If I had more money, what an amount of 
good I coulddo!” Unquestionably, and the desire is laudable ; but 
the pleasure to be derived from it would be somewhat illusory—it 
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would not be nearly so keen as the imagination promised. - Such a 
man would not have half the satisfaction in writing a cheque for 
41,000 to convert some painted savage, that he formerly had, when 
his income was narrow, in giving a penny to a pitiful creature at'a 
street corner. 

Want of money creates the value of it, and the pleasure of giving 
is in proportion. ‘ But this is selfish,” says some generous reader. 
Doubtless, but it is human nature also. Most charity is selfish. 
Men enjoy the pleasure of giving, and the smaller the means the 
more exquisite the sensation, and, shameless though it be, many men 
enjoy the publicity of giving. Ata public charity dinner more fifty- 
pound cheques will be seen than fifty-pound notes. But, after all, 
the hard-earned penny honestly given has more real virtue than the 
golden coin wrung from the purse of affluence because publicity 
demands it. A loaf of bread will always be better than a careless 
cheque. 

But there is no one with slender means who gets more pleasure 
out of his position than the man of taste. Perhaps he loves rare 
books, old china, antique bronzes, pictures, and quaint furniture. If 
sO, every treasure must be purchased at the expense of some 
personal sacrifice. He slaughters the idol of self to gratify the 
pleasures of a refined nature. For days, perhaps weeks, he will 
keep an anxious watch upon some desired object of virti displayed 
for sale in a dealer’s window. He is afraid some more fortunate 
collector may snatch it from his waiting hands, and he passes the 
shop daily to assure himself that the coveted article is still there. 
But when, after much mature deliberation, he decides upon the 
purchase, he rushes off to the shop with the enthusiasm of a lad, and, 
having obtained the wishful prize, returns home with the pride of an 
emperor ; and at once his purchase becomes a lovable thing and a 
household god. 

The house of such a man is above all else a home. It is a place 
tonestle in. The fire is warm, the arm-chair tempting, and every- 
thing honest and comfortable. There is no cold uniformity of style, 
either in furniture or decoration. Not one room all blue and 
another all amber. Because the chimney ornaments are old Japan, 
the cabinets will not be filled with basins and plates to correspond. 
There will be nothing that could be broken without giving pain, or 
sold unless urgent necessity demanded such a calamity. Everything 
will be loved—some with a feeling of reverence—and all will show 
the gentle hand of affection in arrangement and variety. A picture 
will be prized for some happy association, but it will have no fellow. 
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An etching may hang on the line with a small portrait of Shakespeare, 
or an engraving after Hogarth, but the etching may be the gift of 
a loving parent long since hidden behind the mystery of death. A 
Spode plate may have a prominent position because picked up in the 
King of Oude’s palace during the Indian Mutiny by a very dear 
friend. A piece of Coalport may stand in front of it for some 
reason equally precious ; or, maybe, a Worcester vase, secured as a 
bargain when the price wanted much consideration. On a bracket 
may stand a beautiful Italian figure, a monument of affection, 
because the legacy of some old friend with similar tastes. In one 
corner may be a fetish idol, and in another a couple of assegais, 
brought home by a brother who had known the power of both. 
Turn to the bookcase. Treasures will stand there which represent 
many shabby suits. But they are all companions and friends, and 
not one could go astray without a sigh, perhaps tears. These things 
are loved indeed, and transform four walls into a paradise which is 
as homely as it is beautiful. 

Such was the home of a young poet of my acquaintance who 
died all too early. It was filled with a miscellany of treasures, and 
not one without a history. Many were the rewards of happy pilgrim- 
ages to Wardour Street and similar lodgings of curious and beautiful 
objects. Some were the gifts of friends, some had been inherited, 
while others had been secured with stifled breath as bargains in the 
jealous auction room. The place of honour was accorded to a 
Dresden cup, saucer, and cover, with detached birds and flowers ; 
for this paramount household god represented the first-fruits of the 
poet’s pen. His pretty little wife had longed after it for weeks 
before it found its way into her china cabinet. Both had gazed 
upon it many times when it stood in a Wardour Street window. 
They had once inquired the price, though they knew it would be 
beyond their allotted margin of luxurious expenditure. They had 
discussed its purchase on many occasions in their bright little sitting 
room, and every time had decided it could not be—“ just yet.” But 
when the proud poet received his first-fruits, though below the price 
of the desired Dresden, he rushed off to the shop, and, after much 
clever manceuvring with the proprietor, he bought it with the exact 
amount of the publisher’s cheque. His little wife said it was genius. 
Perhaps it was, but the fond poet gave her a kiss and declared it 
was the fortune of love. 

But his chief pride was centred in his books, of which he had a 
goodly store and well selected. They had been purchased at the cost 
of much pinching, and his little wife pinched with him, for she 
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entered heart and soul into his pleasures and pursuits. It wasa 
pretty sight to see her sitting in some dusty secondhand bookseller’s 
shop chatting with the master of it, while her husband poked about 
among the crowded shelves. And what attention those old book- 
sellers paid her! Courtiers could not have been kinder, or shown 
better manners. They would dust a stool, or a chair, probably 
without a back, and remove a pile of books to give her more space, 
and place some huge folio for a footstool. I have often thought the 
poet had some cunning in this policy, and used her winsome ways 
to obtain his books cheaper, for he bought them at an easier price 
than most men, and with the additional charm of much bookish 
gossip. 

I have called upon them many times when fresh from one of 
these visits, and found them sparkling with gaiety and pride over 
some new bargain, and they never remembered that it had been 
purchased at the cost of many makeshifts. And if they could have 
done so, it would have made the pleasure the more exquisite. 
Riches could not have bought them the splendour of such pure 
happiness. To enjoy a good thing one must buy it with under- 
standing. Pleasure is often the child of pain. 

The man who buys a genuine book long desired, and deprives 
himself of a dinner to help pay for it, has a thousand times more 
joy in his purchase than the richest collector could experience in 
buying an entire library of rare books. The bookman who orders 
from catalogues has not half the pleasure of the prowling book- 
hunter with a few shillings in his pocket, and those hardly earned. 

My old friend W was such a man. One of the greatest 
pleasures of his life was to search a bookshop or a stall. He once 
started out to buy a new hat because the one he was wearing was 
shockingly shabby. He bought a fat little “ Donne” instead. But 
then, it was in the original covers with the portrait. The bookshop 
was to blame. It enticed him in, and the “Donne”—a beautiful 
copy—tempted him. He took his hat off and looked it round and 
round with much gravity, and brushed it vigorously with his coat- 
sleeve. ‘The brushing was miraculous and all-powerful. He 
purchased the book, and wore the hat for weeks afterwards to pay 
for it. 

On another occasion he stayed away from the theatre for an 
entire month, so that he could afford to purchase a small antique 
bronze Mercury he had set his heart upon—and the theatre was one 
of his prime delights. 

These are the men who enjoy life, and make pleasures of its. 
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privations. They may be ill-dressed at times, but their faces are 
kindly and their hearts mellow. They can weep if need be, and 
not be ashamed. They can also laugh and be merry with a friend 
or abook. With them it is no hardship to be poor. A good book 
is better than a ruby mine, and a work of art has no caprice. 
Favour is a flirt. Pleasure is happiest when conquered with a self- 
wrought sword, 


CHARLES LUSTED. 
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A FORGOTTEN ART CRITIC. 


ANY years ago the writer, as the only and usual recompense 

for a week’s service on a grand jury, was personally con- 

ducted over Newgate prison. He was then informed by the Chief 
Warder, who did the honours of the establishment, and whose long 
experience would have been worth much to him had he been able 
and willing to turn it to literary purposes, that in the old days when 
all prisoners, convicted and unconvicted alike, were herded together 
in promiscuity, there was after a few days little to distinguish in the 
demeanour of any, and that men gentle by birth, education, or 
occupation, committed for offences which, however heinous, did not 
necessarily imply moral degradation, gave vent to obscenities and 
blasphemies as freely as any of their associates drawn from the scum 
of the city. The moral deduced from this observation was that men 
were very much alike, and that in fact if you scratched the gentleman 
you found the blackguard. It is, moreover, a commonplace maxim 
that human nature varies little in the ages ; that, while in each you 
find violent contrasts—the tender piety of an Evelyn with the 
shameless self-indulgence of a Pepys, or the feculent brutality of a 
Swift with the stately purity of an Addison—the average quality of 
each generation is much the same as that of its predecessor, and 
that the apparent progress and enlightenment of the race as time 
goes on is due only to a change in conventions and fashions, and 
not at all, or at best in very slight measure, to a change in the 
hearts and minds of men. Leaving aside, however, the question 
whether the public conscience could become more sensitive while 
the private conscience, excepting of a few, remained as callous as 
before, it is difficult to imagine, for instance, that our journalists 
or our Critics, or even our party politicians, are not intrinsically 
different from their predecessors of a hundred years ago, or that, were 
they freed from the restraints imposed upon them by usage now 
prevailing, they would bemire themselves with the invective and 
scurrility which are the salient features of so much of those pre- 
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decessors’ work. Indeed, it is inconceivable that the writers of the 
honeyed criticisms which add a literary grace to our newspapers and 
reviews, and which are so often more readable than their subjects, 
would, if they had their own way, wallow in the gross personalities 
and in the filthy allusions and figures which characterise the work of 
the subject of this article. 

We have seen in our courts of law many actions for libel— 
literary, theatrical, and artistic—and John Williams (or “ Anthony 
Pasquin,” which was his pseudonym), could he be a witness of them, 
would open his eyes in wonder at the very slight grounds, at the 
very modest expressions, on which so many of these suits have been 
founded, and he would lament that among the many signs of our 
degeneracy in these latter days was the excessive tenderness of both 
plaintiff and defendant, the inability of receiving and—in his opinion, 
more serious still—of giving hard knocks. He would have sympathised 
with the critic who, himself writhing under retaliation, invoked the 
protection of a jury, and was brutally told that he had got no more 
than he deserved, for he too was once in like case, although the 
language used in the modern instance would in his more robust days 
have been thought too feeble to be worthy of notice. This seems 
to be the only occasion on which he actually appeared in a court of 
law, although we shall see that more than once his absence was 
due rather to his prudence than to his moderation, and it is certainly 
remarkable that, being one of the most unrestrained of libellers in a 
libellous age, he was not defendant, but plaintiff. It was in the year 
1797, when he was thirty-six years old and of well-established repu- 
tation, that he brought an action for libel against Robert Faulkner, 
the publisher of Gifford’s “ Baviad,” the alleged libel being in a foot- 
note, where Gifford wrote of him that “ he was so lost to every sense 
of decency and shame that his acquaintance was infamy and his 
touch poison ”—strong words certainly, which should have elicited 
swingeing damages. But, alas! the defence replied, as in the modern 
case to which we have alluded, with extracts from the injured 
plaintiff’s own writings, and the judge, Lord Kenyon, in whom the 
majesty of the law had been invoked to curse the defendant, blessed 
him instead in the following words :— 

* It appears to me that the author of the ‘ Baviad’ has acted a very 
meritorious part in exposing this man, and I do most earnestly wish 
and hope that some method will be fallen upon to prevent all such 
unprincipled and mercenary wretches from going about unbridled in 
society to the great annoyance of the public.” 


Thus was the engineer hoist with his own petard, and Williams must 
SS2 
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have had good reason to regret his action, for his career in his own 
country seems to have been closed abruptly very soon afterwards. 

It is time now to give a few details respecting the life of this 
writer. John Williams was born in London in the spring of 176t, 
and when ten years of age was sent to Merchant Taylors’ School. 
While there he evinced the earliest signs of his talent for satire by 
an epigram upon one of the masters, for which he received exemplary 
punishment. “Discipline” was never lightly inflicted in Suffolk 
Lane, and possibly is no joke even in the Charterhouse, but a hundred 
years or more ago the schoolmaster’s arm was both strong and skilful 
from frequent practice, and the youthful lampooner doubtless had 
reason to bewail his precocious muse. However, his literary aspira- 
tions were not choked, for before he was eighteen years old he had 
decided to adopt literature as a profession, having already essayed 
painting, and was fortunate in obtaining the friendship of Garrick by 
a pamphlet written in his behalf. Garrick died in the following 
year, else the budding pamphleteer might have,. besides obtaining 
a useful knowledge of things and persons theatrical, received the 
benefit of his wise and restraining counsels. His earliest efforts in 
literature, however, do not seem to have brought sufficient grist to 
the mill, for in or about the year 1781 he went to Dublin, where 
he obtained employment on several publications and remained about 
three years, when an attack upon the Government in one of them 
exposed him to a prosecution, from which he prudently and pre- 
cipitately retired. Returning to London, he assisted Henry Bate 
Dudley in the Morning Herald, which the latter had just. founded, 
but, possibly because full play was not accorded to his powers in the 
columns of the newspaper, he libelled his chief, and law proceedings, 
which were begun, were stayed by the mediation of common friends. 
In 1787 he was in France, and afterwards at Brighton, where he 
edited the Brighton Guide, whence he went to Bath, and his abrupt 
departures from both these resorts of fashion were probably due to 
circumstances in which writs or possibly horsewhips had a part. 
He then settled in London, where, until the catastrophe occurred 
which we have already described, he seems to have devoted himself 
principally to theatrical criticism, with satisfaction to himself, which 
was not shared by the persons upon whom his critical faculties were 
exercised. The remaining twenty years of his life were passed in 
America, where at one time he edited the New York /édera/ist, and 
he died of typhus in Brooklyn, in poor circumstances, November 23, 
1818. Two portraits of him were painted, one of which was engraved, 
but we have not seen them, and do not know if his outward appear- 
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ance conformed in any respect with his character. His personal 
habits do not seem to have been engaging, if there were any founda- 
tions for the remark that he died of a cold caught by washing his 
face. We know that in one particular it is not correct, while the 
gibe has been made of many persons, and has been made the indict- 
ment of a nation. There is no record of his having been married, 
and nothing seems to be known of his family or personal relations. 
It is as a critic of painting, or rather of painters, and not of 
actors and actresses, that Williams is the subject of this article. It is. 
in the latter 7é/e that he is dealt with in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” although scattered among the pages of that great work 
may be found many references to the book which is his chief contri- 
bution to permanent literature, viz.: “An Authentic History of the 
Professors of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture who have practised 
in Ireland, involving original Letters from Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
prove him to have been illiterate ; to which are added Memoirs of 
the Royal Academicians, being an attempt to improve the Taste of 
the Realm, by Anthony Pasquin.” The scope of the work, of which 
the title is out of all proportion to the slender volume which bears 
it, was broad and important enough to deserve the labour expended 
upon the researches of twenty-one years, as well as the assistance of 
the oldest and most intelligent professors of the arts concerned,. 
which we are informed in the Preface were bestowed upon it; but 
as it was published in 1796, and the author was born in 1761, he 
must have begun when he was only fourteen years old, when a 
schoolboy in London, and possibly still tingling from the results of 
his first attempts at satire. After expressing his surprise that 
Ireland was most unaccountably ignored by foreign authors, neither 
Da Vinci, nor Vasari, nor even so recent a writer as Winckelmann 
having made any mention of her, he goes on to explain why the 
distressful country had never attained any great excellence in the 
arts. Poverty was responsible for much, but the national character 
was most to blame; for although it possessed genius above the 
average, that genius found play in an aptitude for merriment, and 
Irishmen were too mercurial for profound thinking. It is painful 
to reflect that in these days Irish politicians, at least, even if there be 
more profundity in their thoughts, are no longer mercurial, and 
have lost their sense of humour as well as their faculty of honest 
laughter. Trial and distress are said to bring the best out of a man, 
and now that it is a serious grievance that one Irish Member of 
Parliament is not allowed to speak in a language which hardly any 
ef his own political friends would understand, it may be that the 
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necessary stimulus is wanting. In his next sentence the author, 
although not an Irishman, gives an example of the characteristic he 
laments ; for, abandoning his profound thinking, he favours us with 
the following delicious bull, for the grammar of which, we fear, 
England and Merchant Taylors’ School must bear the blame :— 

“In the vulgar haunts of society, each man is labouring to 
become a greater beast than his neighbour, and to do them justice, 
they are generally considered very successful.” 

The book is anecdotal rather than critical, while it includes the 
names of many men who must have been very obscure in their own 
time, even in their own city, and it is doubtful indeed if any bio- 
graphical dictionary ever recorded the existence of such utter 
nonentities. Some of the subjects have, however, achieved some 
sort of repute, so that the stories told of them are not without interest. 
Of Nathaniel Hone, R.A., the author tells us that in the early part 
of his career he was wont to buy a horse in the spring, and set off 
for a tour in the country. On coming to a town he would stop at 
the best inn, and by judicious flattery of the landlord’s children 
would obtain a commission for a family portrait, in which the mother 
was Venus, the children angels, and the father a well-fed Job in a 
brown periwig. Of West, the first master of the historical depart- 
ment in the Dublin Academy, we read that whenever he hatched an 
historical idea it was by sitting on some one else’s egg. James 
Pearson, a glass painter, performed the feat ascribed to many a 
worthy Irish squire, making a bailiff chew and swallow a writ, after 
which he “admonished” him—‘ admonished” is excellent—and 
bade him depart. He tells us the story of John Astley, called by 
him Ashley—an error for which probably he, and not the printers, 
was responsible, as he did not know his Christian name—that he 
used his sword as a “ moll-stick,” and, “ostentatious as the peacock 
and as amorous as ‘the Persian Sophie,’” had a harem and a 
bath at the top of his house, the latter perhaps the more repugnant 
to the chronicler; and then, dropping into poetry, he informs us that 
finally “his spirits decayed, and he sighed and drooped into 
eternity.” Why this pathos should be lavished on Astley it is diffi- 
cult to see, unless, the bath apart, our author had a sneaking 
sympathy with his idiosyncrasies. Astley was an Irish artist only by 
virtue of a few years’ residence, but James Latham must have been 
indigenous, for it was he who, being abused by a client for a portrait 
all too faithful, tore it from its frame and nailed it to the floor of his 
hall, where it could be’ recognised by all visitors until the features 
were trampled out of all semblance. He calls Charles Jervas a 
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miserable painter, and all who have seen the specimens of his handi- 
work in the National Portrait Gallery will agree with him, despite the 
“preposterous adulations of Pope.” Robert Carver was a gourmand, 
who frankly confessed that when he was young he painted for repu- 
tation, but, having become rich, he painted for his kitchen, which 
leads our author to moralise that no one who indulges his appetites 
with excesses can make any considerable progress in the arts. A side 
hit at Horace Walpole tells us that that nobleman’s Catalogue could 
never have obtained any credit with society, “beastly as it is,” had 
not the author been rich enough to bribe all the critics. After a 
sneer at Captain Grose, the antiquary, and author of the “Slang 
Dictionary,” known also as the “ Dictionary of Gross Language,” we 
come at last to an artist of whom the author can say a good word— 
Jonathan Buck, LL.D., “one of the most accomplished men in 
Europe ”—for whose name we have searched in vain in the “Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” It is to be regretted that we read 
nothing else of him but that he lived on less than fifty pounds a year, 
and showed great civility to Arthur Young when he was in Ireland ; 
and then the author is diverted from the object of his admiration to 
gird at Young, who “scudded through several kingdoms to prove that 
Turnips are the catholicon for man and beast.” He then tells us that 
Young once drank water from Lough Neagh, which was reputed to 
turn all it touched to wood. A shepherd, seeing him quenching his 
thirst with so perilous a draught, rushed down the hillside towards 
him, shouting wildly, “By the holy father, man, if you touch that, 
you will have a wooden head!” Too late, alas, for the F.R.S. had 
 gulped to satiety,” and those who read his works must decide how 
far the prediction has been verified. 

In the “‘ Academy Notes,” however, of 1794 and 1796, surely the 
earliest examples of a class of literature with which we have become 
so familiar in these latter days, we have our author before us in the 
genuine 7é/e of art critic, and however much we may be repelled by 
his methods, we cannot deny the soundness of his judgment, which 
has been endorsed by the general consensus of subsequent opinion. 
The former of the two pamphlets is called “‘ An Attempt to correct 
the Natural Taste, to ascertain the State of the Polite Arts at the Period, 
and to rescue Merit from Oppression,” while the latter, which bears 
the illuminating motto “ Fame is a lyar,” is “An Attempt to ascer- 
tain Truth and to improve the Taste of the Realm.” The price of 
each was one shilling. The tyranny, or “oppression,” of the 
Academy, and its reluctance to recognise any merit outside its own 
ranks and methods, have been an unfailing theme for critics from 
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the first days of its existence, and we need not say that John 
Williams was no less downright in his denunciations than any of his 
successors. An invitation to the Academy dinner seems to have 
been coveted as much then as now, for in the Notes of 1796 we are 
told that the “ banquet” was so crowded that Mr. Fox, the Marquis 
of Buckingham, and the Prelate of Durham were compelled to eat 
their “cates” standing, a description which rivals that of the fashion- 
able church where countesses sat on hassocks in the gangways. In 
the Notes for the earlier year some genius is allowed to John Opie, 
but on all possible occasions he clad his personages, from emperors 
to mendicants, in coarse woollens. There is a portrait of the King 
by George Dupont, which gives the idea of a “ proud idiot,” which 
might be a testimony to its faithfulness did not the critic go on to 
ascribe the general failure to portray royalty to the blinding effects 
of the divinity that hedges kings. Thomas Stothard is said to be 
the only artist in the country who can comprehend an historical sub- 
ject. A portrait by Shee is pronounced to be one of the best, if not 
the best, in the exhibition, and is accordingly skied, and the writer 
wonders how artists of ability can consent to be sacrificed year after 
year to the jealousy of an “academic junta, who sit jocund in their 
hugger-mugger congress,” happy only in their power of safely insult- 
ing their superiors. The President’s (West) picture of the ‘ Descent 
of the Spirit at Baptism” excites the rare religious feeling of the 
writer, who considers such rendering of a sacred theme impious as 
well as ludicrous. His description of the principal figure may be 
justified, but we forbear to quote it. Rigard’s “ Exposure of Moses ” 
exposes the artist—a “ most inexplicable daub.” Of George Mor- 
land, Williams is highly appreciative, and his remark that the better 
part of his powers seems to lie dormant from the want of legitimate 
pride shows how true and sound his critical faculty was ; and again of 
Wright, of Derby, he writes with admiration and respect, wondering 
that such an artist should condescend to exhibit his work in company 
with that of most of the Academicians. On Sir Francis Bourgeois 
he pours out the vials of his contempt. Certainly a consul was 
once made of a horse, and a pope of an old woman, but these 
metamorphoses were less surprising than the making (“I am 
ashamed to say e/ecting”) of this painter into a Royal Academician, 
Among the too numerous examples of his incompetency was a 
picture of “Sans Culottes taken prisoner by a detachment of the 
Prince of Wales’s ‘Light Dragoons,’” in which the prisoners are 
“loaded with chains,” which British soldiers are not in the habit of 
doing. A story is told of Zoffany that he worked so slowly that he 
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was unable to finish a portrait-group of the royal family, additions 
to it coming faster than he could paint. In a notice of a picture of 
Nymphs by Wheatley, decorated with parti-coloured ribbons like a 
“maniac in Coventry,” we are reminded of what was the staple 
industry of the many-spired city before the days of bicycles. A 
portrait of Dr. Priestly, by Arthaud, elicits the remark that all 
Britons must blush when they look on the picture of so great a man ; 
showing how capable Williams was of appreciating sterling value 
outside the sphere which he made his own. Only three years earlier 
Dr. Priestley’s house at Birmingham had been destroyed by a mob. 

In the pamphlet of 1796, after an allusion to a pretty little 
quarrel between Beechey and Hoppner, one of the hangers of the 
year, our author proceeds, as before, to an examination of the 
pictures. A landscape by Sir George Beaumont—‘“a mere 
amateur ”—is pronounced to be the most masterly in the exhibition, 
a judgment which, notwithstanding some subsequent contrary indi- 
cation, shows that the critic has not emancipated himself from the 
“brown tree” tradition, and the antithesis is soon found in one 
by E. Garvey, R.A.—‘ what a filthy smear is this!” Such a phrase 
as this would surely in these days entitle the painter to a farthing 
damages did he care to subject his art to the verdict of a special 
jury. The work of another Academician, whose repute has been 
more enduring than that of Garvey—who, by the way, is always 
called “ Jarvey ”—Benjamin West, is so contemptible that to see it 
is to imbibe a disgust for “ its author.” 

Of a picture by W. Turner, “Fishermen at Sea,” Williams 
speaks in terms of high praise: “The management is novel, but 
just, one of the greatest proofs of an original mind,” while the boats 
are “ buoyant and swim well. Eight others display the same excel- 
lent characteristics.” Hamerton, in his Life, states that Turner 
exhibited eleven pictures in 1796, while here we have notice of nine 
only. Not being able to refer to the Catalogue, we are unable to 
account for the discrepancy ; but there is no doubt that our author 
discerned in these early efforts—for the painter was only twenty-one 
years old, although the Academy had accepted a picture from him 
seven years before—the nascent genius of the world’s greatest land- 
scape painter, and established his own claims as a critic despite his 
admiration for the conventionalities of Sir George Beaumont. It 
would be too much to expect him to recognise the taste and 
generosity of the “ hugger-mugger congress” which accepted so 
many works from an artist so young and socially so humble. A 
portrait of Arthur Young, by J. Rising, is passed without the 
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observations on its subject which we might have expected ; but the 
grounds of Williams’s dislike of Young probably did not then exist. 
The remark is made that in his exhibition the portrait painter has 
hit upon the new plan of affixing the name of the person depicted. 
It was not, however, a new plan, as indeed we have seen in the 
author’s own previous pamphlet, and did not become universal, for 
the “ Portrait of a Gentleman” was an occasion of cheap wit for 
many years afterwards. A picture of “ Hagar and the Angel,” by 
Downman, A.R.A., is another instance of the fact that “ vanity, and 
not genius,” was in 1796 the characteristic of modern artists, On 
the other hand, we have an instance of manly independence on the 
part of Seymour, a painter of horses, who, having irreverently 
claimed kinship with the Duke of Somerset on the strength of their 
common name, was dismissed from his employ by that proud noble- 
man. Being recalled by the Duke, who thought probably that 
decorative painting by a competent relative was preferable to that 
by an incompetent stranger, Seymour, to prove doubtless that the 
haughty blood flowed also in his veins, refused to return, and told 
the Duke he might go to—another place. 

We now come to the “Memoirs of the Royal Academicians,” 
and have at last a full taste of Williams’s quality, the quality which 
made him dreaded by actors and actresses, and which probably 
accounts for his wandering life and sudden extinction. Among the 
Academicians of his day was the first, and we believe the only, 
gentleman in holy orders who has ever figured among the chosen 
Forty. His sacred profession would alone have sufficed to render 
him the sport of such a one as our satirist ; but there were some 
circumstances in his case which provided some superficial grounds 
at least for innuendoes, if not positive charges. A clergyman is always 
fair game, but one who can be accused of having enjoyed life to the 
full—of having, in fact, “had his fling,” until youth was left far 
behind him, of having taken orders at the ripe age of forty-one, and 
of having so soon as the law permitted stepped into a good living 
provided by one of his erstwhile boon companions—certainly lays 
himself open to the insinuations of persons less outspoken than 
“ Pasquin.” Matthew William Peters was born in 1742, first 
exhibited with the Academy in 1766, was Associate in 1771, full 
Academician in 1777, and was ordained in 1783, in which year he 
became Rector of Eaton, in Leicestershire. Without consulting the 
Academy Catalogues we are not able to describe the nature of his 
earlier works, when he was artist only and not cleric ; but Williams 
hints—and his hints much resemble those of Mr. Osborne—that 
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they were not of a very chastened character. Of the later ones, 
which bear the impress of his sacred calling, the best known are 
** An Angel carrying a Child to Paradise,” which is at Burghley, and 
“The Resurrection of a Pious Family,” which is we know not 
where, having been sold a dozen years since for the modest sum of 
twenty-two guineas. Knowledge of Bartolozzi’s engraving of it 
leads one to think that the seller got the best of the bargain. On 
this painter-priest Williams poured out freely the vials of his vitu- 
peration. “ His rich imagination went from the bowers of bliss of a 
Southern Cytherea to the North Pole of chilling morality.” ‘He 
swallowed the Thirty-nine Articles with the eagerness of a famished 
monk, and if the salvation of his neighbours required it has a 
stomach for thirty-nine times as many.” “If ever there was a 
shriek in Pandemonium, it must have been when his ample shoulders 
were hallowed with the toga of divinity,” while the sentence describ- 
ing the manner in which he was converted is unquotable. A 
temporary lapse from the paths of virtue, during which he painted a 
scene from “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” would be, the writer 
charitably hoped, atoned for by a year of penance. 

Much or little as the clergyman may have deserved the satirist’s 
animadversions, of which the above extracts are a Bowdlerised 
sample, the judgment passed by the critic on the painter is just 
enough, however different in its “ call-a-spade-a-spade ” style it may 
be from that to which we are accustomed. “The family bursting 
from a sepulchre” like a “vigorous potato” is “ ludicrously 
wonderful,” an opinion which will be endorsed by anyone who has 
seen the print. Such pictures as “ The Angel carrying the Spirit of 
a Child to Paradise ” are, he frankly confesses, not to be measured 
by the faculties of a sinner such as he, but with all humility he 
submits that a naked boy brought into close proximity to a fiery 
furnace would probably writhe in exactly the same manner, and he 
cannot resist the temptation to remark that the evidently female sex 
of the attendant angels betrays the old leaven of the painter’s 
unregenerate days. In another pamphlet, published two years 
earlier, ‘The Royal Academicians: a Farce,” this hankering on 
Peters’s part after the fleshpots of Egypt was insisted upon in terms 
which cannot be brought into the light from the obscure pages in 
which they are hidden, while the pseudonym conferred upon him is 
the only one of the long list of thirty-one which is at once a 
personal imputation and not to be transcribed. As there is little 
but indecency of the most primitive kind in this farce, from which 
even the name of a lady, Maria Cosway, is not spared, it calls for no 
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further remark, being, unlike most of our author’s work, dull as well 
as dirty. The humour in the names of the dramatis persone is such 
as might be manufactured by a struggling apprentice in the trade of 
punning. Edward Burch becomes “ Ned Bunch o’ Rods,” Richard 
Cosway “Tiny Cosmetic,” and Edward Edwards “ Niddy Neddy.” 
William Tyler is “ Willy Top o’ the House,” and Nathaniel Dance 
“‘ Nathaniel Minuet,” while Charles Catton is “ Charles Coachpanel ” 
in allusion to his original occupation. Michael Angelo Rooker is 
“Sulky Mike,” which may be based upon an idiosyncrasy ; and 
Edward Garvey becomes “ Edward Garbage.” We are told of him, 
by the way, that he was preferred by the Academicians to Wright of 
Derby, when a candidate for election, Wright thus being one of the 
first of the long list of great painters scouted by that august body. 

Returning to the Notes on the Academicians, we read of Wilson 
that he was mighty and charming, though negligent. Of James 
Barry we are told that he led so secluded a life that the grass grew 
thickly on his threshold in Castle Street, and the cattle wandered 
from Oxford Street Market to browse upon it. The labours of 
Robert Smith, expended upon his pictures from Shakespeare, were 
perverted by the ignorance and vanity of Taylor, who engraved 
them ; while excuses are made for William Hamilton because he 
had the misfortune to be a pupil of Zucchi. A portrait of an infant 
princess by J. S. Copley is described as “flutter and folly, flowers 
and ribands,” and the remark upon it in depreciation of the painter 
is revolting in its profanity. Copley’s first picture of note is said to 
have been “ A Shark biting off the Leg of Mr. Brook Watson,” which 
must be unique among family portraits. The last criticism is on Sir 
Francis Bourgeois: ‘ He knows little of colouring, little of perspec- 
tive, little of human anatomy, and less of effect than either,” and 
then the author ends his work with a bold self-justification, “ They 
call me the tyrant of the arts and the drama, but if it is a tyranny 
to be just, I shall deserve the opprobrium and maintain my principle. 
I would admonish, but not destroy.” 

A. C. COXHEAD, 
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OLD ANNUALS 


a LL taps is vanity,” says Mr. Stiggins, and Sam Weller, of 
immortal memory, replies :— 

“TI dessay they may be, but vich is your partiklar wanity?” 
One of my “partiklar wanities” is the collection of old and useless 
bouguins, amongst them that special class called Annuals, now as 
extinct as the Dodo. 

In my unregenerate days, when I had no such “ wanity,” the 
sight of elaborate steel engravings “embellishing” flabby and senti- 
mental letterpress would simply have wearied me. Now, both have 
a charm arising partly from association, partly from a certain pensive 
and old-world beauty of their own. It zs beauty, but worn with a 
difference. And such a difference! That makes the charm. 

I can at any moment shut my eyes and thus bring before my 
mental vision an old-fashioned rectory drawing-room, whose 
windows look on lawn and flower-beds, and a steep grassy bank 
where sweet violets grew in the spring. At each side of that window 
are bookcases and book cupboards containing, in my childish fancy, 
a perfect treasure of unfamiliar books, for I was only an occasional 
visitor in that rectory. How often since have I dreamt at night of 
that drawing-room, and always the same dream—that I had succeeded 
in opening one cupboard, which I suppose was usually kept locked, 
and had found therein such books !—such dream books as never were 
or will be written in this world ! 

But to return to reality. Among the books I was able to get at 
were three little volumes bound in stamped leather and called 
“ Friendship’s Offering.” 

The great charm to me in these little old-fashioned volumes lay 
less in the steel engravings, which nevertheless formed part of the 
glamour, than in the stories which accompanied them. To us of the 
present day, the stories and poems in the old Annuals resemble 
nothing so much as stale sponge cakes and flat soda water ; to me, 
as a child, they were the very essence of the world’s romance. 

There were brigands, troubadours, knights, abbesses, and lovely 
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ladies in thesestories ; there were wonderful and musical names, Seville, 
Andalusia, Genoa, Padua—names which had an aroma never now to 
be imparted by guide book or foreign travel. But why were the 
scenes of so many of the stories in those old Annuals laid in Italy 
and Spain ? 

In answer to that idle question, we may remember that a long war 
had, in the pre-Annual days, closed the Continent almost completely 
to British travellers. Materfamilias had to content herself with 
taking her brood yearly to a “Bath” ora “Wells” where the girls 
went to the Pump-rooms and the Assembly balls and found husbands. 
There were no Cook’s tickets, no Dr. Lunn’s tours, no railroads, no 
trippers in those halcyon days—the Continent was a sealed book to 
the ordinary British family. 

What wonder that when peace was at last proclaimed, the natural 
instincts of the British tourist broke out with a fury which carried him 
over the Continent in an ecstasy of ardour and posthorses; that 
novelists and story writers hastened to lay the scenes of their best 
efforts in the romantic countries of Italy and Spain, and that artists 
and engravers found their highest successes in delicate and elaborate 
delineations of scenes abroad, and never were lakes, mountains, and 
cities so etherealised and enchanted as we find them in the old 
Annuals by the pencils of Turner, Prout, and many others ? 

How old-fashioned those elaborately beautiful steel engravings 
look to us now, and yet our grandfathers and grandmothers paid 
more hard money for them than we should be willing to give, I fancy, 
as can be proved by the fact that the second “ Keepsake ”—that for 
1829—cost, to bring out, no less than 11,000 guineas ! 

What is there in it to justify such wild expenditure, we say, as 
we hold the compact, oblong, plain volume in our hands? Plain 
in these days of gaudy cloth bindings, unknown then. But the 
binding is crimson watered silk; how faded now, how gorgeous. 
then ! and it is gilt-lettered on the back. 

Open it, and look at the ornamental “ Presentation Plate” and 
Title-page, with their delicate and graceful Cupids, Graces, and 
Muses. Turn over the leaves and note the two Turners—-the 
Italian lakes of Albano and Maggiore, with their witchery of ttans- 
parent water and sky, so delicately translated by the engraver, 
pictures to dream over ! 

Look at the quaintly rococo scene in “ Boccaccio’s Garden,” with 
those undulating figures peculiar to the graceful pencil of Stothard ; 
the Landseer portrait of Maida, Scott’s favourite deerhound, takem 
only a few weeks before the noble dog’s death. Oh, yes! the 
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pictures, though not perhaps according to present taste, are so 
lovely, delicate, and graceful, that for them alone the book would be 
worth preserving. 

And what about the letterpress? Letterpress! The very word 
is dispiriting—it so obviously suggests something written to order to 
accompany a picture. Well, in the volume I have before me, Sir 
Walter Scott has three stories here printed for the first time, as he 
tells us himself in one of his prefaces, though he unaccountably 
ascribes them to the Christmas of 1828 instead of 1829. The 
stories are: “My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” “The Tapestried 
Chamber,” and “ Death of the Laird’s Jock.” They are set down 
as being “By the Author of ‘ Waverley.’” In the next volume, 
that for 1830, Scott has a drama, “The House of Aspen,” and he is 
there called by his full name and title, “Sir Walter Scott.” This is 
a work of his early youth, partly an adaptation of a German 
original, and professedly an imitation of the German school which 
had been inaugurated by Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingen,” and 
to which Schiller’s “ Robbers ” belonged. 

I must say there is but little trace of the “‘ Wizard of the North” 
in this production, even though the subject be the terrible tribunal 
of the “ Vehmgericht,” afterwards better treated in “‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein.” 

Coleridge seems a frequent contributor to the “‘ Keepsake,” and 
to at least one other Annual, “ Friendship’s Offering.” It is in the 
latter that he has those imitations of classical metres of which the 
following two lines are well known :— 


In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye, falling in melody back. 


In the same volume, that for 1834, are to be found those “ Light- 
heartednesses in Rhyme” that contain the humorous abuse of 
Cologne which he called “ Expectorations : ”— 


I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well-defin’d and separate stinks ! 


. . . . > 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 


But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 


In the “Keepsake” for 1830 he has those noble lines on the 
three “ Graces ” of Education :— 
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O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy Graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 


How all our modern educational fads must come back at last to 
these beautiful precepts, given in answer to “a Lady’s question 
respecting the accomplishments most desirable in an instructress of 
children ;:”— 

Yet haply there will come a weary day 

When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way, 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 


Neither do Wordsworth and Southey disdain to contribute to 
the Annuals. In the “Keepsake” for 1829 Wordsworth has four 
pieces, one of which is the sonnet on that well-known tomb in the 
cloisters of Worcester Cathedral, which is inscribed with the single 
word “ Miserrimus.” Another poem is on the equally well-known 
“Wishing Gate” at Grasmere. But—low be it spoken !—Words- 
worth does not seem in these Annual poems to rise much above the 
level of his fellow contributors. 

Much more interesting are those “ Fragments, by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,” contributed by his widow. That exquisitely plaintive 
little poem “The Aziola,” which seems to give us such an intimate 
momentary glimpse into the poet’s life with his Mary in Italy, seems 
simply to light up the pages of the “ Keepsake.” I cannot help 
quoting it :— 

‘¢ Did you not hear the Aziola cry ? 
Methinks she must be nigh,” 
Said Mary as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit, or candles brought ; 
And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 
Asked, ‘* Who is Aziola?” How elate 
I felt to know that it was nothing human, 
No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 
And Mary saw my soul, 
And laughed and said, ‘* Disquiet yourself not ; 
’Tis nothing but a little downy owl.” 


Sad Aziola! Many an eventide 

Thy music I had heard 
By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide, 
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Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird, 
The soul ever stirr’d ; 

Unlike, and far sweeter than them all, 

Sad Aziola! From that moment I 
Loved thee and thy sad cry. 


Shelley does not often write in this quaint, half-familiar strain. 
He has, however, a longer poem, the “ Letter to Maria Gisborne,” 
which has the same unwonted charm. 

How strange it is to think that when this “fragment,” the 
“ Aziola,” was published in the ‘“ Keepsake,” Shelley had been 
scarcely more than half a dozen years dead! A still shorter time 
had Byron been dead, when some letters of his were given to the 
“Keepsake” for 1830. In one of them, written the year of Shelley’s 
death, he mentions the building of his new boat at Genoa. At the 
same time and place was built the “Don Juan,” that “fatal bark,’ 
“ Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark,” which cost England 
one of the most brilliant and, alas, at that time, one of the least 
recognised of her sons of song ! 

But, to leave aside these great names, we meet some which, 
though known, can only shine with a reflected glory. Of these are 
Edward Quillinan, for instance, and Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet ; perhaps also Mrs. Shelley, or, as she is always styled in the 
Annuals, “the author of Frankenstein.” 

Mrs. Shelley is an indefatigable contributor to the “ Keepsake.” 
Indeed, after the death of her husband, she seems to have had for a 
time but a poor and struggling life of it, and to have depended, 
partially at least, upon her pen. Her stories show little or nothing 
of the weird power of “ Frankenstein.” They are curiously deficient 
in dramatic qualities, and are generally mere narratives of some 
more or less interesting incident taking place-in France, Italy, or 
Greece. One of the stories, “ Ferdinand of Eboli,” would, in the 
hands, say, of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and treated as he would treat it, 
make quite a thrilling historical romance, It is really at present so 
much raw material thrown away! Another—probably written to 
order for two delicate engravings, after Turner, of “Virginia Water ” 
—though in the sentimental piling up the agony style of the twenties 
and thirties, possesses, for two reasons, a certain interest of its own. 
First, on account of the descriptions of the solitary beauty of the 
lake and surrounding woods, which accord well with the pictures, 
and secondly, because the hero describes with genuine and passionate 
sincerity his sufferings—the sufferings of a sensitive and lonely boy 
—at Eton. It is impossible not to think of Shelley, for all the 
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sentiments expressed are his, and hard to believe that the incident of 
the murdered bullfinch is not a real one. 

Edward Quillinan was no great writer, but he lies beside Words- 
worth in the little churchyard of Grasmere. He married Dora 
Wordsworth, whose charms—in the “Triad ”—were celebrated by 
Wordsworth in the “ Keepsake” for 1829, and in the “ Forget-me- 
not” for 1844 he writes on the funeral of Robert Southey. Two 
robins, he says in his verses, sang persistently as the funeral proces- 
sion passed, amid storms of wind and rain. The poem is certainly 
not remarkable, but in the opening lines we have an echo of 
Wordsworth and a roll-call of mountain names, which thrills the 
heart of the lover of Wordsworth and the Lake country as only such 
names Can :— 

Crosthwaite Tower sends forth a knell, 
Skiddaw knows its meaning well ; 
And the mountain veils his head, 

As they bear away the dead ; 

Scawfell hides his towering height ; 
Glaramara shrinks from sight ; 

All the solemn Steeps around 

Veil their faces from the sound ; 
Derwent hears it, Greta hears ; 

And while the Clouds supply their tears, 
The troubled Rivers as they swell 
Hoarsely chide that funeral bell. 
Herbert’s Haunt on Keswick-Mere 
Feels the Ghost of Genius near ; 
Lodore sends a deeper wail 

To the rough heart of Borrowd e. 
Stream and Lake, and Force and Fell, 
Sylvan Isle and rocky Dell, 

Their part in this day’s sorrow bear, 
And heavier make the gloom they share ; 
For our human feelings give 
Sympathies that in them live. 


Edward Quillinan still lives in the verses of a greater than he. 
It is of him that Matthew Arnold wrote :— 


I saw him sensitive in frame, 
I knew his spirits low, 

And wish’d him health, success, and fame, 
I do not wish it now. 


For these are all their own reward 
And leave no good behind ; 

They try us, oftenest make us hard, 
Less modest, pure, and kind. 


. + . - 2 
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But he is now by fortune foil’d 
No more ; and we retain 

The memory of a man unspoil’d, 
Sweet, generous, and humane. 


With all the fortunate have not, 
With gentle voice and brow— 
Alive, we would have changed his lot, 
We would not change it now. 

Many a man has a worse title to remembrance than Edward 
Quillinan. 

Bernard Barton was a considerable writer in his day, and in the 
half-dozen or so Annuals which lie before me he has many, many 
verses, but who reads them now? Who thinks of him except to 
remember that he was the friend and correspondent of Lamb, and 
so great a friend of Edward Fitzgerald’s that the latter, on the death 
of the Quaker poet, took his middle-aged daughter to wife and—the 
less said of that marriage the better! In the “ Forget-me-not” for 
1827, by the by, Bernard Barton has some lines addressed to this 
daughter—curious to read in the light of subsequent events. 

Another and very different person who shines by reflected light is 
Lady Caroline Lamb. Not that she was not capable of shining, and 
very brilliantly, by her own—-for she was an eccentric meteor enough, 
flashing across the path of Byron and consuming not him but herself 
in her devouring flames. Who does not remember the story of her 
dressing herself up as a man and visiting him in his rooms, and that 
other story of the Kembles seeing her through the lighted window of 
her sa/on in Paris, in one of her gusts of passion, smashing all the 
glass and china of the supper table? The cause of this outbreak was 
supposed to be Byron again. In the “ Keepsake” for 1830 occurs 
a poem said to be by Lady Caroline Lamb, who, however, died early 
in 1828. Perhaps her husband gave the poem ; perhaps she herself 
before she died. Note the significance of the last verse :— 

WOMAN'S LOVE. 
Did ever man a woman love, 
And listen to her flattery, 


Who did not soon his folly prove, 
And mourning rue her treachery? 


For were she fair as orient beams 
That gild the cloudless summer skies, 
Or innocent as virgins’ dreams, 
Or melting as true lovers’ eyes, 
Or were she pure as falling dews 
That deck the blossoms of the spring, 
Still, man, thy love she would misuse, 
And from thy breast contentment wring. 
tts 
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Then trust her not, though fair and young ; 
Man has so many true hearts grieved, 

That woman thinks she does no wrong 
When she is false and he deceived. 


As a pendant to this, read the following :— 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
By M. L. 


Love is the passion which endureth, 
Which neither time nor absence cureth 
Which nought of earthly change can sever, 
Love is the light which shines for ever. 


What cold and selfish breasts deem madness 
Lives in its depth of joy and sadness : 

In hearts, on lips of flame, it burneth ; 

One is its world, to one it turneth. 


Its chain of gold—what hand can break it ? 
Its deathless hold—what force can shake it ? 
Mere passion aught of earth may sever, 

But souds that love—love on for ever. 


There is a pretty touch of sincerity and earnestness about this 
little poem. Who wrote it? Would I could think it were Mary 
Lamb! But I fear not—I can find no mention of it, and in 1829 
the clouds about poor Mary were very dark. 

Most of the “ Annual ” writers are nothing if not sentimental. 
Songs by Haynes Bayly abound, and the copyright of them is care- 
fully safeguarded, reminding us how great was that now bygone 
popularity. Verses innumerable there are with names like “ Lines 
on Presenting a Copy of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ to a Lady” (who presents a 
copy of “Lalla Rookh” to a lady now?), and, as I have already 
hinted, knights, troubadours, Albanians, Spaniards, picturesque 
robbers, and haughty highwaymen stalk through the pages ad 
infinitum. 

But occasionally the writers are gently humorous. Very occa- 
sionally, for even Theodore Hook drivels more or less, and Miss 
Mitford in the later Annuals distinctly prefers fragments from her 
tragedies to village scenes and characters, though she has these too. 
But in the first ‘ Keepsake,” though anonymous, Leigh Hunt stands 
out from all the rest by his delightful essay on Pocketbooks, con- 
taining that parody on a well-known passage in Marlowe’s “ Jew of 
Malta,” part of which is as follows :— 
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As for those Baldwins and the men of Long 

That bought my Walter Scotts and cookery books, 
Here have I pursed their paltry sovereigns. 

Fie ! what a trouble ’tis to count such books ! 
Give me the dealers in the souvenirs, 

That trade in volumes worth their weight in gold. 


. . o e os 


Printed with ink with wine in it, and bound 
By fellows, as at operas, in kid gloves ; 
Books bound in opal, sapphire, amethyst, 
With topaz tooling, Eden green morocco, 
That once was slippers to an emperor ; 
And full of articles of so great price, 

As one of them indifferently written 

And not ascribed unto a man of quality, 
Might serve in peril of a writ of Middlesex 
To ransom great bards from captivity. 

This is the sort of publishing for me. . . . 


. - e . . . 


And in another volume of the “Keepsake” the author of 
“Granby,” T. J. Lister, has an amusing “Dialogue for the 
Year 2130.” Hear the prophecies, and remember that when it 
was written railways, cheap education, telephones, and many other 


things were not. 
It opens with three friends meeting in Kensington Square :— 


Enter LonD A —— and SiR JAMES B—— meeting Mr. C—~ 

Lorp A. Ah, C—, I am delighted to meet you. You are an unexpected 
novelty—I thought you were in Africa. 

Mr. C. I ave been there; but I left it a month ago—everybody was leaving 
it when I came away. I am just arrived from out of Scotland; breakfasted this 
morning at Edinburgh; and have not been in town above a couple of hours, 
The roads are dreadfully heavy now. Conceive my having been seven hours and 
a half coming from Edinburgh to London! 

Str JAMEs B. An active snail would have beaten you. . « « 


e e . . . e e 


Africa seems to have loomed largely in the future :— 


Lorp A. You, Lady D——, have also been travelling, I believe? 

Lapy D. Yes, we were out of England in the winter. Our physician recom: 
mended a warmer climate for Lord D » so we took a villa on the Niger, and 
afterwards spent a short time at Sackatoo. 

Mr. C. I suppose you found it full of English? 

Lapy D. Oh, quite full, and such a set! We knew hardly any of them. In 
fact we did not go there for society. We met a few pleasant people, Australians— 
the Abershaws, the Hardy Vauxes, and Sir William and Lady Soames. 

Mr. C. Did you go by the new Tangier and Timbuctoo road? 

Lapy D. Yes, we did; and we found it excellent. ... 





* *, °. *, ®, % * 
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Typewriters and the music of Wagner are alike foreshadowed in 
the following :— 


Lapy D. . . . Have you seen Sir James lately? 

Lorp A. He quitted us only a few minutes before we had the pleasure ot 
finding you here. 

Lapy D. I wish you would scgld him, for me, I sent him an invitation for 
yesterday to dine, and he never came. 

Mr. C. I think I heard him say that he was invited for to-night. 

Lavy D. Ah! then I understand the reason. The fault is not his. The fact 
is that my automaton note-writer does make such dreadful mistakes that I must 
really have him taken to pieces. Do you know what he did the other day? Sent 
a note of condolence instead of congratulation! And it was on the event of old 
Lord Battersea’s marriage with that little flirt, Miss Pipkinson. Nothing could 
have been more unfortunate. I dare say I am suspected of having done it on 
purpose. Mr. C——, have you heard the new opera? 

Mr. C. Do you mean “ Annibale””? Yes, I have heard it. 

Lapy D. Is not it charming? How fine that ‘‘ Passage of the Alps” is! 
How well the music represents all that one can suppose to be going on--the 
trampling and bellowing ‘of the elephantS—the thunderifig of thé avalanches—the 
repeated blows of the hammers and mattocks; then how magnificent is that 
chorus where they pour the vinegar down the rocks ! 

Mr. C. Yes, very fine certainly ; but somehow it sets my teeth on edge. 

Lavy D. That is what it ought todo... 


The immense spread of popular science and universal education 
had not begun in 1830, but it was clearly anticipated, and not only 
that, but the uselessness of cheap scientific knowledge as a panacea 
for the ills of life is slyly hinted at when beggars and crossing- 
sweepers are made to talk as follows :— 


Lorp A. . . . Hallo, Sweeper! Hold, you have splashed me ! 

SWEEPER. Och, sure! I’d be afther suspinding my operations afore your lord- 
ship’s lordship should recaeve any ditriment. 

LorpD A. But I dave received detriment already. 

SWEEPER. Why, then, by the power of gravitation, and as I hope to be em- 
balmed, I’ve perfarmed the operation of abstarsion in the public, ways of this little 
nate parallilogram, man and boy, above twinty years, and niver offended the fore 
or since, at all, at all, plase your lordship’s honour, in that respict or in any other. 
Shure your lordship’s habiliment desarves to be as immaculate as your lordship’s 
honour. But step on wid yees now, and ye’ll be splashed no more. C'est le 
premier pas qui coute. 

Mr. C. . . . I wonder if the common people were as scientific in their 
language formerly. Oh! we shall have some more fine phraseology—there is a 
beggar at our elbow. 

BEGGAR. Permit me, gentlemen, to trespass upon your bountiful benevolence 
—a contribution —— 

Lorp A. I have nothing for you. 
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BEGGAR. Wecessitas, gentlemen, necessitas non habet legem, and necessity, in 
spite of my reluctance, has compelled me to embrace the profession of an operative 
mendicant. 

Lorp A. I tell you, my good man, I have nothing for you. 

BEGGAR. Then may . . . your bosoms be lacerated by the hydras of discord! 
May a corroding colony of carking cares be ever ready to pullulate afresh, &c., &c, 

Mr. C. What an abusive scoundrel ! 

Lorp A. Oh, he is like all his tribe. . . . 

And Lady D—— was one of the patronesses of the new “ Cali- 
sthenic Academy for the Children of Pauper Operatives ! ” 

Lifts, telephones, and what has not come yet, but is probably on 
the way, automaton service, are foreshadowed thus :— 


Lorp D. . . . Here we are at D——’s. [Touches a spring on the door. A 
self-acting knocker gives a treble knock—door is opened by a Steam Porter, dressed 
in the D. livery.] 

Lorp A. Is Lady D—— at home? 

[Figure nods tts head. LORD A. and MR. C. enter, repeat their names through 
the Announcement Tube, are conducted by the Porter tothe Introduction Chair, in 
which they place themselves. The chair mounts with them through the ceiling, and 
they find themselves in the presence of LADY D.] 

And again here is the telephone :— 

Lapy D. .. . Poor Mrs. Winterblossom! I have been talking to her this 
afternoon through the telescope till my fingers ache. 

Mr. C. Where was she? 

Lapy D. About two miles off, in her house in Hamilton Place. 


The map of the world is played at ball with in this amusing skit— 
here are some of the fopsy-turveyisms :— 


Mr. C. ... My friend says they had received intelligence of an insurrection 
having broken out in Turkey. 

Lapy D. Turkey! Where is that ? 

Mr. C. It is one of the southern provinces of Russia. The insurrection is 
supposed to have originated among the remnant of an ancient sect called 
Mahometans, and to have been secretly fomented by those seditious levellers, 
the Austrians. Those restless mortals are like the old French Jacobins: not 
content with revolutionising themselves, they wish to carry their pernicious 
doctrines into every other country. 

Lavy D. Ay, I wish they would imitate the steady monarchical government 
of America. 

War is then hinted at between some of the kingdoms of America, 
and Mr. C—— adds that war is also expected in the East between 
the united powers of the “‘ Emperor of India, the Burmese Republic, 
and the Kings of Borneo and Sumatra,” against the “aggressions of 
Australia.” “It will be singular,” he adds, “ if war should break out 
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at the same time in two opposite quarters of the globe, among a set 
of nations all of which speak English.” 

Lorp A. True; but you must remember that with the exception of a few 
countries in our little Europe, which retain their original languages, almost all the 
greatest nations do speak English. It is the language of three-fourths of Asia, 
nine-tenths of North America, half Africa, and all the insular states in the 
South Seas. ; 

Mr. C. And this little kingdom, with a population of not more than forty 
millions, has had the honour of colonising half the globe! 

Lorp A. True; and at a tithe when our population’ was not much more than 
half what it is now. 

Mr. C. It is a gratifying reflection. 

Lapy D. Might not one say a ‘‘ mortifying one”? These countries are our 
colonies no longer. How powerful we should have been if we had retained them ! 

Lorp A. Perhaps, Lady D » hot much more powerful than we are at 
present. I might almost say, perhaps, not so powerful. If we look into history, 
we find that when the United States of America (as they were formerly called), 
when Canada, India, Australia successively fell from our grasp, at each time the 
most ruinous consequences were anticipated, and at each time the fancied disaster 
was found to be the forerunner of increased prosperity. There seem to be certain 
limits beyond which no nation can extend itself without incurring the danger of 
disunion and decay. We have lost many dependencies which perhaps after all 
were more expensive than beneficial; but we can never lose the glory of having 
been the mother country of half the civilised globe. . . . Let us only look at the 
number cf mighty nations that were first nursed into civilisation under our sway; 
and then, should any one ask what country since the world began has done the 
greatest portion of substantial good, I think we may fearlessly tell them—England. 





And with this edifying piece of patriotism the dialogue concludes. 

While Leigh Hunt, Miss Mitford, the Howitts, L. E. L., and 
others have been contributors to the earlier, so have Mrs. Browning, 
Tennyson, Dickens, and Thackeray to the later Annuals; but when 
they begin to be bound in cloth they lose much of their charm to 
my mind! It is the old-fashioned innocence, so to speak, of the 
early silk or leather bound volumes which delights me. I could say 
much more of them, of their quaint society sketches, their romantic 
tales, their exquisite, if rococo, “ embellishments ;” but all things 
must have an end, and so must this causerte on my well-worn 
and out-of-date, yet delightful Old Annuals! 

KATHLEEN KNOX. 
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BARRA. 


HE tourist in August is of necessity a long-suffering person. 
Otherwise, I don’t quite think we should have tolerated 
our quarters in this remote Hebridean isle of Barra. We 
have been here nearly three weeks and are getting accustomed to 
the fringe of the heads of hawks and seagulls and the tail of the 
wild cat which decorate one end of our inn. Also, we have 
begun to find the morning tub in the salmon brook outside (hidden 
behind a discreet little thicket) rather less acutely cold than at first. 
Our gudewife thinks us an odd couple of Spartans for tumbling out 
of a warm bed down her perpendicular ladder staircase, and out into 
the inhospitable morning air for these lavatory exercises. But she is 
content if we are content, and though we return to the “ porridges ” 
with chattering teeth and blue noses, we loudly proclaim the benefits 
we derive from the icy brook. 

The inn is a white-faced little hovel with an attic. It looks at the 
brook and the heather-clad rise beyond the brook. You must go for 
a few yards up the road to behold the sea. At the best, though, it 
isn’t the sea, but the North Bay of Barra, a shining arm of water, with 
low rocky and heathery land clasping it very tight. The tide seems 
always out, which means bad smells, and a rim of golden seaweed 
defining the water mark. This latter is good to contemplate. Old 
Crome would have enjoyed it even more than we do. As for the 
smell, it is held in high esteem by our vast-waisted and ever-cheerful 
landlady. She boasts of a fair number of children, one a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen whom the doctor has pronounced delicate, though 
appearances give the lie to the man of medicine. This lad spends 
much of his time, for his health’s sake, in the very heart of the bad 
smells. His mother says they have already done him a deal of good. 
He is a bright little fellow, and the other day informed us that the 
doctor also said he was to smoke. His lungs required it as impera- 
tively as malodorous air. We are now expecting that he will whisper 
to us, in a favourable moment, that if he could only have his gill of 
whisky twice every twenty-four hours his constitution would be 
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entirely set up. He ate the morsel of twist we gave him as if it were 
an oyster or a comfit. 

Our hostess has a spinning-wheel, of course. She sits in the sun, 
before the white walls of her house, and lets the babble of her imple- 
ment wed with the babble of the brook. We have taken her with a 
Kodak in this industrious attitude, a few of her bare-legged and 
freckled progeny grouped about her. We have taken her several 
times, her hints being pathetically broad. It appears that another 
fisher fellow years ago came here with a camera and told the dear 
lady what an interesting couple were she and her wheel. Further, 
he seems to have made a variety of studies of her. I am not at all 
sure that he did not enlarge her (she was doubtless slim in those 
days) and send her to one of the illustrated papers. Anyhow, he 
has helped her character to a measure of amusing vanity. That 
other fisher fellow must have been an annoyance or worse to our 
good hostess’s husband. We, on the contrary, are nothing of the 
kind. “Monsieur le mari” looks wise in the corners of his eyes 
when his spouse perches at her wheel on the threshold; but he only 
grins and lounges off with his hands in his pockets when the Kodak 
is brought into play. However, we have made the lady understand 
that one more film alone can be devoted to her, charmingly pictur- 
esque though she is. 

As may be supposed, we are not indoors more than we can help. 
But the Atlantic has a scurvy trick of brewing up thunderstorms, 
which come sailing majestically over the broken heathery hills two or 
three times a day, as it seems, for our special discomfort. There isno 
deception about the rain supply in these very black clouds. Moreover, 
since the cow Mackenzie ate Dallas’s macintosh, one or the other 
of us is always getting soaked, which entails a spell of shelter while 
the things are dried. It is hard to believe that about the cow, but 
one of the men swore he saw Mackenzie gulp down the tail end of 
the coat, which has, naturally, been missing ever since. ‘This, at 
least, can be said of the cow: its taste in macintoshes is extremely 
high bred. The thing was as good as new. We have to console our- 
selves with the positive assurance of every one connected with the 
inn (down to Donald the invalid), that Mackenzie’s milk has 
increased marvellously in quantity and cream since she ate that 
expensive and unusual “ entrée.” 

When we are indoors we live in a small snug room, the furniture 
whereof is no more insecure than you would expect in so enervating 
aclimate. There are plants in the window, and there is always a 
fire in the grate. Our Mother Superior bustles in periodically and 
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inquires if we like this, that, and the other—“ whatever.” As a 
matter of fact, we like her “ whatevers” most of all. They are 
elegant finials to the edifice of her sentences, if one may be allowed 
to be so exuberantly flamboyant. They are better even than her 
whisky, which is warranted to oust deathlike thoughts at the various 
funerals in the district. And we are certain, without proof, that they 
are immeasurably better for body, mind, and estate, than the cham- 
pagne entered on her diminutive and grimy car/e des vins, at three 
shillings and sixpence the bottle. There is a terrible mystery con- 
nected with this particular wine. How it came hither, and who 
consumes it, we have not yet been able to learn. The idea is that we 
must drink it when we killa salmon. But we are both agreed that we 
will do nothing of the kind. Still, not to fracture the ties of friend- 
ship, we have put away all our salmon flies and devoted ourselves 
scrupulously to the trout. 

When the lamp is lit and we have said our latest things about 
the midges, our room is calculated to warm the very cockles of our 
hearts. We then play piquet and drink whisky, having first 
entered up our captures for the day. 

As for our sleeping apartment, in spite of its texts and the three 
bibles on the dresser, we do not care for it. When our hostess 
appears, with her insidious “ Ye’ll be ready for your beds, whatever ?” 
and offers us candles, we make excuses. But of course the fateful 
moment arrives at length. Then we climb the ladder to the attic 
somewhat gloomily and, having undressed and said our prayers, rest 
our heads on our pillows and wonder whose turn it is to get an 
untimely wetting this night. To tell the truth, the roof leaks. 
Dallas, who has the palm’s breadth of glass skylight over his chest, 
seems the more exposed to raindrops. But, as I have explained to 
him often, the sodden condition of my coverlets in the morning 
proves to conviction that he would gain nothing if we were to change 
beds. On very wet nights we lieawake with basins. Our talk about 
spates on these occasions is a hollow sham. Really, we are both in 
a condition of extreme fury, which we dissemble with mocking 
laughter and feeble cynicism. 

Now and then we catch a flea. Our good lady said our first flea 
could not have been a flea, for had not she and Flora, the eldest 
girl, scrubbed the attic floor till their arms ached, and was not the 
linen as white as the outer walls of the house? But she has been 
forced by direct testimony to eat her earlier words. Now she blames 
the poultry, and she does right in the matter, for the inquisitive 
roosters go about the house just as they please. One cock with a 
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swollen great comb has been caught crowing at full pitch on our 
bedroom dresser ; and its brethren, wives, &c. trip in and out of our 
parlour with audacious unrestraint. 

As for our food in this inn of Bayherivah, it is lavish and quaint. 
We came prepared to live on trout and bannocks, with whisky and 
cream as the principal fluids. But we are indulged with far better 
entertainment than that. Up the valley to the west there is the big 
farm of Allasdale, round which two thousand sheep and five hundred 
head of cattle find a picking. Of course the mortality among so 
many quadrupeds must be pretty regular. Hence our beef, and 
hence our mutton. I infer nothing. Our mutton is nearly always 
salted. Eaten, however, piping hot, with a lump of butter, it is as 
toothsome as it is novel. The beef is less palatable. The inn 
chickens, if chickens, have in a few short weeks acquired a wondrous 
strength of sinew and firmness of flesh. Our bread comes from 
Glasgow ; first to Oban, then over the stormy Minch for about nine 
hours (probably in pouring rain), and lastly six miles by road from 
Castlebay, the mighty capital of the island. It must be good bread. 
We impress this on each other. If it were not good bread, it could 
not have been selected for this arduous journey. Nevertheless, we 
cannot help thinking that each loaf has suffered from “mal de mer” 
on the voyage. They all look like it, and they are all flabby. 

The “ porridges” are, of course, our chief sustenance, with the 
milk and cream yielded by Mackenzie and her small active sisters. 
Dallas is for ever trying to find a flavour of macintosh in the milk. 
It is a ludicrous idea. As if it were likely that the coat which had 
protected him from so many showers should now by transubstantia- 
tion come inside instead of outside him ! 

Yesterday we had a gooseberry pudding, the fruit harvested from 
the wee garden of the Catholic priest just round the eastern head- 
land, and the pudding proclaimed by our landlady as one of the 
events of the season. 

Salmon we have enjoyed once. We did not take that fish. 
While we were breakfasting one morning and wishing the falling rain 
would drown every midge and gnat in the land, our landlady’s 
husband scuffled in and cried aloud for the pitchfork. From our 
table we saw father, mother, and several eager and tawny-haired 
children steal across the road to the brook, which is here four feet 
wide. Then the pitchfork was poised ; splash it went into the water ; 
and the next moment a writhing fish was hoisted into the air. It 
was an eight-pounder and rather coarse eating. If only the sun had 
been shining, I would have “ Kodaked” that family scene of 
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triumph when the head of the house crossed the threshold with the 
luckless impaled fish before him. 

We catch plenty of trout in the Loch an Duin or Mill-lake, about 
half a mile up the road. We catch them by the score daily. It isa 
benevolent task, for the lake is crammed with them and they are so 
thin that one may study their bones without killing them and with- 
out the aid of the new photography. They come to us not 
infrequently by threes: a three-quarter pounder to the first fly; a 
half-pounder to the second ; and an object of a couple of ounces to 
the third fly. The poor creatures are ravenous and would, I am 
sure, if they were not so debilitated, attempt to eat each other. But, 
as may be imagined, they are not a table luxury. 

There is another article of diet that must be mentioned in this 
little inn of North Barra: cockles, to wit. 

“Ye have never eaten the cockles?” exclaimed our landlady, 
when we commented on the number of shells in the neighbourhood. 
“ Well now, did ye ever hear the like! But I shall send one of the 
bairns to the sands, and this night ye shall sup on the cockles, 
whatever !” 

As she had clearly made up her mind, we did not trouble to 
contradict her. Besides, it appears that Barra has long had a 
reputation for these shell-fish ; a reputation it behoved us to respect. 
So far back as 1549, Sir Donald Munro, then High Dean of the 
Western Isles, in his survey of Barra, was struck by its cockles. 
This is what the gentleman says on the subject: “In the north end 
of this Isle of Barry ther is one spring and fresh water well. This 
well treuly springs up certaine little round quhyte things, less nor 
the quantity of confeit corne, lykest to the shape and figure of ane 
little cockill, as it appearit to me. Out of this well runs ther ane 
little strype downwith to the sea, and quher it enters into the sea 
ther is ane myle braid of sands, quhilk ebbs ane myle, callit the 
Traymore of Killbaray, that is, the grate sands of Barray. This sand 
is full of grate cokills and alledgit be the ancient countrymen that 
the cokills comes down out of the foresaid hill throughe the said 
Strype in the first small forme that we have spoken off, and after ther 
coming to the sandis grows grate cokills alwayes. Ther is na fairer 
and more profitable sands for cokills in all the world.” 

Sir Donald’s spelling and syntax are not the spelling and syntax 
of this day. No matter for that. It lent an impetus to appetite 
when we had the smoking cockles in their shells before us to know 
that three centuries and a half ago the progenitors of just these shell- 
fish were worthy of such extreme praise at the lips of the Dean of 
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the Isles. However, we could not endure the gritty things. They 
may be, to borrow from the legend of a Glasgow restaurant, “guid 
plain meat for guid plain folk;” but methinks an apprenticeship 
must first be served to them. Both Dallas and I have little doubt 
that Sir Donald Munro wrote about the cockles from hearsay and 
not after the verdict of his own reverend stomach. 

But really, enough has been said about eating and drinking. Let 
us turn to nobler topics : the island’s society, scenery, and so forth. 

To begin with the scenery, which in a measure explains the 
society. ‘This is not sensational, though it is, in August, assuredly 
agreeable to persons who like heather hills, sea cliffs, sands and, wet 
feet. The island is, roughly, some seven miles long by four in 
breadth. It is shaped like a tadpole, with groups of satellitic islets, 
north, east, and south. When the tide is low, many of these islets 
make a pretence of being part of Barra’s mainland. You may then 
see bare-legged souls plodding across vast reaches of yellow sands 
with streaks of silvery water interlacing the sands. But they are not 
permitted to loiter midway, for the tide comes with a rush when it is 
in the mood to come; its white surge laps up the golden seaweed 
which beards the rocks as if it loved the stinking pretty stuff. We 
do not boast of many mountains. There is, however, old Heaval, nearly 
in the heart of the land, a bald-headed fellow 1,260 feet high, 
moated round with delightful little ravines, generally more than 
damp, and clad as to his spacious flanks with magnificent heather, a 
good proportion of which is white. I am much mistaken if I did 
not see the whisk of a viper’s tail among this heather the other day 
while I rested in its midst and watched the smoke of my pipe curl 
towards the thunder-cloud overhead. Like enough too ; though the 
islanders are nearly all Roman Catholics and might be supposed 
therefore to be under the benign influence of St. Patrick, the pre- 
eminent foe of reptiles. Between Heaval and the western shore 
there is an extensive plain, well dotted with cattle and sheep and 
good store of bothies with thatched roofs by the coast. Lakes there 
are very few, considering how amazingly the northern and neighbour 
isles of the Uists are enamelled with them. There is Loch St. Clair 
near Castlebay, with its little comrade, Loch Doirlinn ; and close to 
us there is the Loch of the Mill and another with a name I can 
neither spell nor pronounce. And these are all. The island could 
do well with another or two. There are trout in the northern pools 
to stock half a dozen lakes, and the thunder-clouds and winter rains 
might be trusted to keep them full of water. The existing lakes are 
very pretty little affairs just now, with their deep grassy borders, 
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lilied patches and the brilliant colouring of the heather on the 
surrounding hills. Our rocks are granite. There are boulders 
everywhere. The shaggy liver-coloured and black cattle in our part 
of the island are fond of posing on these rocky points and bellowing. 
It is as if they cried: “ Are we not picturesque and worth the atten- 
tion of one of those R.A. gentlemen who paint just such quadrupeds 
as us with just such a background as this?” 

These are the main elements of Barra. Add a soft air, which 
seems almost to bend the bones in one’s. body, and more midges 
than you have ever dreamt of even in Lapland, and you will have 
the island’s portrait fairly complete. 

But stay, on the rocks to the west you must spread about a huge 
quantity of wreckage, with scores upon scores of the bleached skulls 
of oxen, and horns detached from the skulls. The Atlantic now and 
again plunges a ship on this west coast of Barra which, further, is of 
course at all times a shelf for its nasty refuse. It is some years since 
the wreck of the cattle ship of which these skulls are the gay 
memento ; but Barra still sports its mortuary favours with a sort of 
ugly pride. 

The island’s population is about two thousand. That, if one 
may believe the tales told by Scottish lairds and others who come to 
the hotel in Castlebay and sympathetically discuss the landlord’s 
affairs, is far too many for the good of the land. But the Barra 
crofters decline to be persuaded to cross the Atlantic. It is to be 
feared that many of them also decline to pay any rent, and dare the 
lord of the isle to evict them. They are not cheerful-looking in- 
dividuals, and they are not energetic. You may see them choking 
up the doorways of their hovels, comfortably clad in blue jerseys, 
peaked caps, and sea boots, and smoking earnest pipes, what time 
their women folk dig the potatoes, attend to the pig in the sty or the 
cow in the croft, wash clothes, or prepare the island wool to be 
turned into homespun of different colours. They talk Gaelic when 
they talk at all, and they seem to relish the perfume of their own 
drains as heartily as Donald of Bayherivah the bad smells of the 
exposed seaweed. Their boats carry pretty names, like ‘“ Welcome 
Home” and “ Be in Time,” but one cannot think they themselves 
are at all in harmony with such admirable phrases. Their eyes are 
black, and so is their hair. Tradition says they have much Spanish 
blood in them—with reference to the Armada wrecks and that sort 
of thing. And tradition is somewhat supported in the matter by 
the fact, already mentioned, that they are mostly Catholics. In 
some respects, however, they are more akin to their Celtic cousins 
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of Ireland. For instance, they dearly love a funeral, and, in spite 
of the civilising influences of modern landlords, modern priests, 
an occasional visitor, and an occasional newspaper, they prefer to 
celebrate the virtues of the deceased with bagpipes, whisky, 
tobacco, and the dance rather than with tears and melancholy mono- 
syllables. Their homes would not be regarded with a flattering eye 
by one of the ancient Picts. But this can be said of them: they 
go far better with their green and dun surroundings than would the 
red slate-roofed tenements of a town. 

Briefly, the Barra folk ought to be very interesting to the anthro- 
pologist, though they do not allure the transitory stranger. 

The town of Castlebay seems to us quite metropolis after the 
solitude and silence of Bayherivah. It clings to the shore and ad- 
jacent hill slopes of the well-defined Bay itself, which has a ruined 
castle on an islet just off the land, and which is snugly sheltered 
from the south by the island of Vatersay and on the west by the 
high land of Barra’s south-western extremity. But east and south- 
east Castlebay is at the mercy of the winds and the waves. The 
islet of Muldonnich, some five hundred feet high and about three 
miles from Barra, is no use except as an indicator, by the white surf 
about its rocks, of rough weather towards the Minch. 

Castlebay’s hotel is a majestic stone house, designed for more 
guests than ever, it is believed, have at one and the same time 
honoured it with their custom. It stands well up. From its win- 
dows one can see far over the water, and also the bare-legged laddies 
throwing the caber on the bit of playground by the school. But 
somehow, in spite of its luxuries of a real waitress, dry rooms, anda 
visitors’ book, we do not like it. Perhaps we are prejudiced by the 
dismal faces and conversation of the couple of colonels whom we 
found here upon our arrival. These gentlemen were samples of 
the great army of sportsmen who carry all before them in the Uists— 
engage rooms months in advance, and secure the gillies who know 
the very best spots on the very best lochs. In the Uists they had 
had a surfeit of big fish—with heavy late dinners in the evening and 
as many ladies at table as members of their own sex. It had 
occurred to them, ina weak moment, to move on to Barra, and they 
did so—to their disillusionment. They were used to far finer fish 
than Loch St. Clair yielded them, and they were not used to rely 
on their own society for entertainment. Really, they made us 
almost unhappy during our first meal in the island. The way one 
of them had of snatching up the pipes after dinner and discharging 
pibrochs about the place while he marched up and down the hotel 
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corridors was of itself unsettling to digestions new to such an experi- 
ence. And the tales of their illimitable exnud later, over whisky 
and cigars, did but thicken the young doubts they thus early bred in 
us. Their language, too, was often very martial as they gazed with 
infuriated countenances at the sea-horizon, in search of the belated 
steamer that was to carry them from Barra for ever and ever. 

We fied from these warriors to Bayherivah, and do not regret it. 
But we miss them now when we wander into the town and listen to 
the dreary echo of our own voices in the large apartments of the 
hotel. No one has arrived to take their places. 

We have tried Loch St. Clair and made acquaintance with its 
two and three pounders. Here, too, there is a bit of a castle on an 
islet. In the old days there must have been considerable feuds in 
these remote lands, but no one knows aught about them. The 
granite hills press Loch St. Clair quite grandly on the west, and we 
have only to flounder and climb half a mile or so past Loch Doir- 
linn to get at the glowing white sands of the Atlantic, into which an 
attractive stream flows as if for the particular service of sea-going 
fish. From these sands we look right away to St. Kilda. The 
clouds in that direction are always worth seeing, even though, while 
we are lost in admiration of them, those just over us “ break with a 
bang” upon our heads and soak us in a minute or two. 

Castlebay’s two chief buildings are the Catholic church and the 
hotel. We have caught a whiff or two of incense from the former, 
and that is all we know about it; save that it is new and of comely 
granite like the hotel. Indeed, if the Barra crofters were not so 
piggishly attached to their ancient domestic styes, and also so 
innately averse to physical effort, it would be easy for them to run 
up rows of elegant little granite cottages to take the place of their 
hovels. The artist would not perhaps care for the change, but from 
every other point of view it would be advantageous. We took 
pains to impress this on one swarthy person sitting on a rock in his 
green croft, while his barelegged women-folk worked behind him. 
He admitted that his home was often so wet that, like the Lewis 
crofter examined by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, he went to bed in 
his boots. But he did not admit that there was much hardship 
about that. And when Dallas, in a fit of pardonable impatience, 
told him that he ought to spend some of his savings in a trip to the 
capital of England—for educative purposes—the man replied, by no 
means unwisely ; “ What for would I be going to London for them 
to mock at me?” The word America stirred him more. He would, 
he said, like fine to be there. But I think he would like it less 
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after a short trial, for he would discover that in that great free land 
it is not so easy to grovel through life on a mere subsistence wage 
and obtain the respectful tolerance of one’s neighbours. In a year 
or so he would probably be echoing that pathetic lament of the 
Hebridean in Canada in Mr. Anderson Smith’s Lewsiana : 


Trees! trees! trees ! 
Sycamore, ash, and beech ! 

Oh! for the wild sea breeze 
That sweeps o’erx the sandy reach. 


It is the hale young stock of these Barra crofters that one grudges 
to the island. A little governmental interference would here work 
wonders ; among other things bestow the chance of happiness where 
now there seems no chance of it. 

For the rest, Castlebay is a slow, wind-swept and fog-haunted 
spot. It has a well-filled store and a whisky shop, and if you 
want to learn the news you must swing, pendulum-fashion, between 
the two buildings. But there never is any news here, we fancy, 
except in June, when the herring fishing is in full blast and the 
pleasant little bay packed with a flotilla of boats from the mainland 
as well as many of the isles. Then all-confounding is the odour of 
fish in the place, so that the “schoolmarm” is compelled to vary 
her methodical promenade up and down the long road that runs 
east and west by the shore. We felt an interest in this schoolmarm: 
her loneliness touched us, and the way the wind toyed with her skirts 
and bellied her tartan hood. Also we were sure her pupils could 
not be of the kind to stimulate her with a sense of her usefulness. 
But our acquaintance was nothing more than a one-sided sympathetic 
acquaintanceship. 

Much more at home are we in Bayherivah, four miles direct 
across the hills, moist beds notwithstanding. Here we toil at the 
trout to our heart’s content, or make for the white sands and bathe 
in the Atlantic surge, or adventure between the tides to adjacent 
islets, though never thus to Eriskay, where Prince Charlie landed, 
the memory whereof is preserved in a certain blue flower that grows 
there alone, begotten of his luckless footsteps. Once we sailed to 
the rocks of Flodday and verified our stout landlady’s brag about 
the number of seals resident on the coasts. We could have shot 
them by twos and threes had we so wanted. 

It is a tranquillising, strangely seductive sort of life. Though we 
growl about it, we are unwilling to have done with it. 

The end however has come through the desolate kirkyard down 
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by Allasdale, the kirkyard with the tilted gravestones and the 
dandelions knee deep. We took shelter there yesterday from the 
inevitable thunderstorm. And while we sheltered (to call it shelter 
when the rain burst all ways !) out came such a drove of midges as 
might have done duty for the worst of the ten plagues of Egypt. 
They immolated themselves in our pipe bowls, and bit, and bit, and 
bit, with a loud din of insulting challenges. Then it was that 
Dallas, between his exclamations, propounded the question: ‘‘ What 
was old Maggie McLeod’s reply to the elder who asked her if she 
believed in hell fire?” Of course I knew it as smoothly as the 
catechism. “Indeed and I'll zo believe in it, for no constitootion 
could stand it.” ‘Even so,” said Dallas, promptly; “let us take 
the boat to-morrow.” 

And that is just what we propose to do, much disfigured by our 
campaign with the midges. 

CHARLES EDWARDES 
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THE FLIGHT OF JUNE. 


OW fadeth fast the Summer’s first fair crown ! 
On garden beds the peony spills its blood ; 
The gay laburnum, stooping down, 
Sheds all its gold ; and in the wood 
The bluebells’ azure tide hath spent its flood. 
The poppy’s flower-of-flame is blown ; 
The hawthorn’s foamlike glories fleet, 
Wearied of dust and heat ; 
And lilac splendours, swiftly on the wane, 
Tell us how frail is beauty, and how vain ! 


And lo, the songs of Spring, 
That made each bower and copse and hedgerow ring, 
Have taken wing: 
Earth’s tender vernal green 
Has lost its early glorious sheen : 
The woodland’s gloom yet deeper grows : 
The fledglings from their nest are fled : 
And, when the first wild-rose 
Smileth aloft, the bean-field’s breath is dead. 


And yet, O June that fadeth fast, 
I would not grieve at this. 
Brief is earth’s longest bliss ; 
The loveliest things are soonest past ; 
And we should tire of beauty did it last. 
All that we fairest deem beneath the blue 
Is born 
To let th’ eternal loveliness shine through, 
And then withdrawn— 
To leave us longing, and to keep us true. 
GEORGE BIRD. 











TABLE TALK. 


ARCHITECTURAL CHANGE IN Two CAPITALS, 


HE picturesque transformation of London is accomplished 
slowly and with deliberation. In this it contrasts strikingly 
with that of Paris, which was the work of a few years, almost a single 
reign. Those can be few who remember old Paris with its miles of 
narrow malodorous streets, which in a very brief period were con- 
verted into wide and breezy boulevards. The artist still bewails 
the complete subversal of medizval Paris, much of which, with all 
its associations, architectural and historical, survived until half-way 
into the last century. But the change, though deplorable in some 
respects, was expedient and inevitable in others. Political necessities 
accelerated its progress. It was well known at the time, though now 
it is in the way of being forgotten, that the turbulence of the Parisian 
mob and the attitude of constant revolt of the democracy led to the 
substitution along the main lines of streets of broad boulevards, 
which could be swept by cannon, for narrow tortuous streets in 
which a little engineering skill could convert a system of barricades 
into an almost impregnable fortress. No similar cause has operated 
in London, and the changed physiognomy we now witness has been 
obtained in answer to the imperative demands of traffic, and the 
altering conditions of life, by processes which have been rebuked as 
tinkering. A solitary individual here and there may recall as in a 
dream the work of Nash, in which stands foremost the construction 
of Regent Street, intended to connect Carlton House with Regent’s 
Park. To a date well within living memory belongs the driving of 
New Oxford Street through the slums of St. Giles’s; while the opening- 
out of the mysteries of Soho, in which I have often lost myself, may 
almost be regarded as a performance of yesterday. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF LONDON. 


ODERN change in the aspect of West Central and Western 
London is almost revolutionary. Quickened by the advent 

of the Coronation, changes, necessary enough on account of increas- 
ing population, in the great thoroughfares of Piccadilly and the Strand 
are now in part accomplished. In the case of the Strand, some 
regret at the disappearance of what was at one time the most 
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picturesquely accidented thoroughfare in Europe is pardonable. 
That independent action characteristic of the Briton, who cuts his 
coat according to his own notions, and indulges the same despotic 
fancy in building his house, was responsible for the old Strand, 
which, with its two beautiful but most inconveniently placed 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, constituted 
in the rising or the setting sun, but principally the former, one of 
the most enchanting spectacles on which the eye could rest. This 
is already a thing of the past, and we have to wait to see what gain 
will attend the opening-out of wide spaces and the bringing into the 
line of vision of the spires of the Law Courts and, it may be, of 
St. Dunstan’s. Whether in Piccadilly the sacrifice of a portion of 
the Green Park will be as justifiable on zsthetic ground as it is on 
that of convenience we shall soon be in a position to determine. 
Concerning the advantages attending the opening-out of Parliament 
Street, one of the most judicious as well as the most imperative of 
changes, it is scarcely possible that two views shall be held. 


How Many oF OUR STUART SOVEREIGNS WERE PROTESTANTS ? 


F the Stuart sovereigns of England, how many were sincere 
Protestants? This question is not a mere :matter of idle 
curiosity, but, in view of the subsequent legislation concerning the 
Protestant Succession, has genuine historical interest. Not easily is 
the problem to be solved. That Charles the Second died a Roman 
Catholic is no more a matter of doubt than that his brother and 
successor sacrificed his throne to his religion, and that, animated by 
the same fervour, successive Pretenders refused, at. the price of 
a recantation of their religion, to pick up the crown that dropped 
from the head of James. The two daughters of James the Second 
were, for prudential reasons, brought up as Protestants, and seem, 
under the influences to which they were subject, to have remained 
true to that faith. Mary, thanks in part to association with her 
husband, was always a sturdy Protestant. Anne also, though she 
favoured the High Church party, professed her resolution to die in the 
established faith. She was in early life subject to some temptation 
to change, but came through the ordeal unscathed, and remained a 
“regular communicant.” A notion that she was wavering in her 
faith prevailed, and it was held in 1706 by the Roman Curia that 
she had become a convert to the Roman religion. This was most 
probably a hallucination, but its existence remains an unsolved 
problem. At the period of her father’s abdication she had declared 
that, rather than change her religion, she would live on alms. 
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PROTESTANTISM OF CHARLES I, AND JAMES I. 


HE question, then, seems to be limited to whether any Stuart 
King was a genuine Protestant, and that again narrows 
itself to James I. and Charles I. With regard to Charles, I can 
draw no conclusions. In the terrible difficulties in which he 
involved himself with people and Parliament, he coquetted with one 
party after another, and his definite promise to maintain the Pro- 
testant religion would have bound him no more than other pledges 
lightly made and as lightly broken. In his negotiations with the 
Catholics of Ireland he was ready to promise such removal of 
disabilities as filled their hearts with joy. Yet, the moment his 
interests pointed in another direction, he was prepared to throw 
them overboard, and he offered his consent to the Parliament to a 
* Bill for the better discovery and speedier conviction of recusants, 
as well as for the compulsory education of their children in the 
Protestant faith.” This disloyalty and tergiversation aroused the 
special contempt of Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, most faithful and 
dispassionate of historians. On the whole, then, the question of 
religion must in the case of Charles be left indeterminate, 


RELIGION OF JAMEs I, 


HERE remains, then, James I., who was regarded, like Queen 
Elizabeth, as a bulwark of the Protestant faith. Such, to 

some extent, after he became King of England, he was. He wrote 
works on doctrinal subjects from a Calvinistic standpoint, and was 
to some extent separated from his Queen, Anne of Denmark, after her 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. In view of the marriage of 
his son Charles with the Infanta he relieved, with some limitations, 
English Roman Catholics from the pressure of the Penal Laws, and 
gave permission to his prospective daughter-in-law to have a church 
open to all Englishmen. About this time Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador, wrote to his king that the best things for Spain and the 
Catholic religion that had happened “since Luther began to preach 
heresy ” were occurring in England. It was in the period, however, 
before he ascended the English throne that James showed his dis- 
position to sit on a fence, and his readiness under certain conditions 
to stamp out Protestantism by force. It is now abundantly 
proven that James was privy to what was known as the “Spanish 
Blanks,” a request upon the part of the Roman Catholic nobles of 
Scotland to Philip of Spain to send over to Scotland a body of 
Spanish troops to co-operate with them in the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism, So-early as 1592 it is shown from a document in his 
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own writing, preserved among the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
James was weighing the advantages to himself of a Spanish invasion 
of England through his own kingdom.!_ Until his hand was forced, 
James refused to punish the Catholic nobles, and before he took 
any steps Argyle was in the field against them. It was only on com- 
pulsion that he gave his consent to the Act which has been called 
the Magna Charta of the Church of Scotland. On another occasion 
William Crichton, a Scottish Jesuit, sent by the Pope and the General 
of the Society of Jesuits, was smuggled into James’s palace and con- 
cealed there three days. Further proof how strongly disposed was 
James to Catholicism consists in a letter written by him on 
February 19, 1584, from Holyrood to the Pope, asking for assistance 
against his enemies, which contains these words: “I hope to be 
able to satisfy your Holiness on all other points, especially if I 
am aided in my great need by your Holiness.”? James’s adhesion 
would have brought little moral support to either party. Weary, how- 
ever, of the turbulence and dogmatism of the Reformers, and tired 
of his place on the fence, he was ready, for a consideration, “to join 


the old Church.” 
THE New “ ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA.” 


HE first part of the first edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” was published in Edinburgh one hundred and thirty- 
four years ago, and the last volume of the last (the ninth edition) in 
1889. Since that date great advances have been made in nearly 
every branch of knowledge, and a Supplement has become necessary, 
which should bring the work up to the existing conditions of scholar- 
ship. Of this Supplement the first volume, under the editorial care 
of Sir Mackenzie Wallace and Mr. Hugh Chisholm, has just been 
published,’ and it is already clear that the new series of volumes, 
when completed, will not fall behind the high level, both literary and 
scientific, for which the earlier volumes are so justly esteemed. The 
contributions to the new volumes form a list of extraordinary range 
and authority—extending to the four quarters of the globe, and 
embracing every province of knowledge; and a new and very useful 
feature is that, for the first time, biographies of the living are to be 
given. The whole world of thought and action, the past as well as 
the present, lies ready at the disposal of the reader of this and the 
succeeding volumes. The first new volume presents within its 
limits a record of the events and personalities, the artistic and 
scientific achievements, the new tendencies in thought, politics, and 
commerce, which together make up the world’s history during the 
Victorian era, but it also describes anew such older provinces of 
human knowledge as have changed their aspect under the more 
searching light of the present day. SYLVANUS URBAN. 


* Hume Brown’s History of Scotland, ii, 215 (Cambridge University Press). 


2 Jb, ii, 194. 
* Edinburgh and London: A. & C. Black. London: ‘ The Times,’ Printing 
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